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The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations^  proved  hy  a 
comparison  of  their  Dialects  with  the  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Tevtonic  Languages,  forming  a  Supplement 
to  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind, 
By  James  Cowles  Prichard,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London. 
J.  and  A.  Arch.  1831. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  such  an  affinity  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  ancient  language  of  India  and  those 
spoken  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans,  as  proves 
an  early  intercourse,  if  not  a  common  origin,  among  the 
Asiatic  and  European  nations.  But  the  same  conclusion 
has  not  usually  been  extended  to  the  Celts.  The  enquiry 
has,  no  doubt,  been  frequently  made  whether  the  dia¬ 
lects  used  by  that  people  belong  to  the  class  of  languages 
denominated  Indo-European,  comprehending,  as  the 
leading  members,  those  which  we  have  just  specified. 
The  question  is  an  intereking  one,  because  it  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 

We  have  to  determine  whether  the  same  arguments 
which  prove  most  of  the  other  nations  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world  to  have  sprung  from  an  Eastern  origin,  may 
also  be  applied  to  that  stock,  whose  branches,  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  period  of  history,  were  spread  over  Gaul  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  a  part  of  Spain.  Writers  on  the  history  of 
languages  and  the  antiquity  of  nations,  have  been  divided 
with  respect  to  this  question.  Adelung  and  Murray 
have  regarded  the  Celtic  as  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  stock.  But  the  latter  of  these  writers  has  passed 
over  the  subject  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  or. rather  he 
has  left  that  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  Celtic 
dialects  in  an  incomplete  state ;  and  Adelung,  who  has 
been  followed  in  this  particular  by  many  foreign  writers, 
has  committed  the  error  of  supposing  the  Welsh  tongue 
to  be  a  descendant  from  the  language  of  the  Belgae,  and 
not  from  that  of  the  Celtae,  who  inhabited  the  central 
parts  of  Gaul,  and,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  of  Bri¬ 
tain. 

A  want  of  access  to  information  respecting  the  Celtic 
dialects,  has  prevented  the  learned  men  of  Germany  from 
forming  correct  opinions  on  the  relations  of  these  modes 
of  speech  to  one  another ;  and  hence  it  has  arisen  that 
this  department  in  'the  history  of  languages — a  subject 
which  has  been  principally  investigatevi  by  German  wri¬ 
ters— still  remains  but  imperfectly  elucidated.  Many  of 
the  continental  authors,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Frederick  Schlegel  and  Maltc  Brun,  seem  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  the  Celtic  to  be  a  language  of  a  distinct  class,  en¬ 
tirely  unconnected  with  the  other  idioms  of  Europe  ; 
and  in  England  the  same  opinion  has. been  expressed  by 
8evei*al  well-known  writers.  Mr  Pinkerton,  for  example, 
has  declared  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  the  Celtae 
Were  a  people  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  says  that  their  language,  “  the  real  Celtic,  is  as  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Greek  as  the  Hottentot  from  the  Lap- 
ponic,*  “  Xbe  mythology  of  the  Celtae,”  he  adds,  “  re¬ 


sembled,  in  all  probability,  that  of  the  Hottentots,  or 
others  the  rudest  savages,  as  the  Celtae  anciently  were, 
and  are  little  better  at  present,  being  incapable  of  any 
progress  in  society.'’  A  similar  conclusion  is  held  by 
Colonel  Vans  Kennedy,  who  says,  “  I  dare  affirm  that 
the  British  or  Celtic  language  has  no  connexion  or  affi¬ 
nity  with  the  languages  of  the  East,  either  in  words  or 
phrases,  or  the  construction  of  sentences,  or  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  letters.  The  Celtic,  therefore,”  he  continues, 
“  when  divested  of  all  words  which  have  been  introduced 
into  it  by  conquest  and  religion,  is  a  perfectly  original 
language ;  but  this  originality  incontrovertibly  proves  that 
neither  Greek,  Latin,  nor  the  Teutonic  dialects,  nor 
Arabic,  Persian,  nor  Sanskrit,  were  derived  from  the 
Celtic,  since  these  languages  have  not  any  affinity  what¬ 
ever  with  that  tongue.” 

Dr  Prichard  disputes  the  conclusions  of  Pinkerton 
and  Kennedy.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground  which  he  now  defends  with  so 
much  ability,  in  the  first  edition,  namely,,  of  his  “  Re¬ 
searches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.”  Having 
alluded  to  the  historical  proof  of  the  connexion. of  the 
Sclavonian,  German,  and  Pelasgian  races,  with  the  ancient 
Asiatic  nations,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  Now  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  these  races,  and  the  Celtic,  though  dififering 
much  from  each  other,  and  constituting  the  four  principal 
departments  of  dialects,  which  prevail  in  Europe,  are  yet 
so  far  allied  in  their  radical  elements,  that  we  may  with 
certainty  pronounce  them,  to'  be  branches  of  the  same 
original  stock.  The  resemblance  is  remarkable  in  the 
general  stroeture  of  speech,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
vocabulary  which  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient, 
as  in  words  descriptive  of  common  objects  aud  feelings, 
for  which  expressive  terms  existed  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  society.  We  .must  therefore  infer,  that  the  nations 
to  whom  these. languages  belonged  emigrated  from  the 
same  quarter.” 

The  main  object,  accordingly,  of  the  work  now  before 
us,  is  to  institute  such  a  comparison  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
with  the  languages  allowed  to  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  stock,  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  relation  of 
the  Celtic  people  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Of  these 
dialects,  six  may  be  said  to  survive,  as  .five  are  still 
spoken,  and  one  of  them,  the  Cornish,  is  sufficiently 
preserved  in  books.  The.  others  are  the  Welsh,  the 
Armorican,  the  Irish  or  Erse,  the  Gaelic  or  Highland 
Scottish,  and  the  Manks.  The  three  former  are  relics 
of  the  idiom  used  by  the  ancient  Britons ;  .  the  latter 
three  are  the  remains  of  that  tongue  which  was  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  We  have  historical 
evidence  that  the  Britons  of  'Armorica,  the  Britanni 
mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  emigrated  from  Britain ; 
through  the  whole  extent  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  some  parts  of  the  southern  coast,  where  the  Belgae, 
from  Gaul,  hud  formed  settlements,  it  is  probable  that 
one  language  prevailed  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
Of  this  language,  the  three  dialects  of  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Lower  Britanny,  are  .descendants.  Of  the  Irish, 
the  Scottish  Gaelic  is  a  slight  modification  ;  the  Manks 
differs  more  considerably,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
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Isle  of  Man  had  inhabitants  from  this  branch  of  the 
Celtic  stock  long  before  the  emigration  of  the  Scots  from 
Ireland  to  the  coast  of  Argyle.  Dr  Prichard,  we  may 
observe,  takes  the  Welsh  as  a  specimen  of  the  Britannic 
dialects,  and  the  Erse,  or  old  Irish,  as  an  example  of  the 
other  class ;  but  he  occasionally  uses  words  or  forms 
which  exist  in  the  subordinate  dialects,  and  ai’e  lost,  or 
have  become  less  distinct,  in  either  of  the  principal 
ones. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  whim  on  the  part  of  certain 
philologists  and  antiquaries,  to  consider  the  Celts  as  a 
people  totally  distinct  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
whose  connexion  with  the  ancient  tribes  of  Asia  has  been 
fully  established  by  an  investigation  of  their  several 
languages,  habits,  and  Institutions.  But  this  prejudice 
no  longer  exists ;  at  least  the  grounds  for  it  are  now 
entirely  removed ;  Dr  Prichard  having  produced  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Celts  must  have  been 
originally  connected  with  the  other  Indo-European 
families  which  sprang  from  a  race  who  used  the  Sanskrit 
tongue. 

The  term  Indo-European  is  designed  to  include  a  class 
of  nations,  many  of  them  inhabitants  of  Europe,  whose 
dialects  are  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  the  ancient 
language  of  India.  This  discovery  was  originally  made 
by  comparing  the  Sanskrit  with  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  words  were  found  to  be 
common  to  these  languages,  and  a  still  more  striking 
affinity  was  proved  to  exist  between  the  gi*ammatical 
forms  respectively  belonging  to  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  idiom,  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  ap¬ 
proaches  most  nearly  to  the  Sanskrit ;  but  as  the  author 
observes,  they  are  all  evidently  branches  of  one  stem. 

It  was  easily  proved  that  the  Teutonic,  as  well  as 
the  Sclavonic  dialects,  and  the  Lettish,  or  Lithuanian, 
which  are,  in  some  respects,  intermediate  between  the 
former,  stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to  the  ancient 
language  of  India.  Several  intermediate  languages,  as 
the  Zend  and  other  Persian  dialects,  the  Armenian  and 
the  Osset^  which  is  one  of  the  various  idioms  spoken  by 
the  nations  of  Caucasus,  have  been  supposed  by  writers 
who  have  examined  them  to  be  of  the  same  stock.  Thus 
a  near  relation  was  proved  to  subsist  between  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of, dialects  spoken  by  nations  who  are  spread 
over  a  great  part  of  Eui'ope  and  Asia.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,,  that  the  more  accurate  the  examination  of  these 
languages  has  been,  the  more  extensive  and  deeply  rooted 
their  affinity  has  been  discovered  to  be.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Professor  Jacob  Grimm's  able  and  lucid 
Analysis  of  the  Teutonic  Idioms,  will  fully  admit  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  The  historical  inference  hence 
deduced  is,  that  the  European  nations  who  speak  dialects 
referable  to  this  class  of  languages,  are  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Indians  and  other.  Asiatics,  to  whom  the  same 
observation  may  be  applied ;  and  this  conclusion  seems 
to  be  admitted  by  writei's  who,  in  general,  have  displayed 
little  indulgence  towai*ds  the  visionary  speculations  of 
philologists.  ** 

Dr  Prichard  here  alludes  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers 
and  M.  Cuvier,  whose  opinions  coincide  with  those 
which  he  has  just  stated.  The  former,  in  a  late  article, 
remark,  We  are  free  to  confess,  that  the  result  of  our 
enquiries  has  been  to  produce  a  conviction  in  our  minds 
that  the  affinities  known  to  subsist  between  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  I^tin,  and  German  languages,  are  perfectly  irre¬ 
concilable  with  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  their 
having  been  all  derived  from  a  common  source,  or  pri¬ 
mitive  language,  spoken  by  a  people  of  whom  the  Indians, 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Germans,  were  equally  the  descend¬ 
ants.*’  The  French  philosopher,  in  a  lecture  on  the 
Natural  Sciences,  observes  that  “  the  Pelasgi  were  ori¬ 
ginally  from  India,  of  which  the  Sanskrit  roots,  which 
occur  abundantly  in  their  language,  do  not  permit  us  to 
doubt.  It  is  probable  that,  by  crossing  the  mountains  of 
Persia,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  \  and  that 


from  this  point,  instead  of  continuing  their  route  by  land 
they  embarked  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coasts  of  Greeoe.**  He  adds,  that  “  the  Sanskrit 
language  is  the  most  regular  that  is  known,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable  for  the  circumstance,  that  it  contains 
.the  roots  of  the  various  languages  of  Europe,  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Sclavonic.”  He  has  omitted 
the  Celtic  nations,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe,  and  perhaps  regards  them  as  Aborigines. 

Owing  to  the  singular  orthography  of  the  Celtic 
tongues  in  all  their  varieties,  we  do  not  attempt  to  con¬ 
duct  our  readers  through  those  very  learned  chapters,  in 
which  the  author  brings  forward  “  proofs  of  a  common 
origin  in  the  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure  of 
the  Celtic  and  other  Indo-European  languages,”  and 
more  especially  where  he  dwells  on  the  “  permutation  of 
letters”  iu  composition  and  construction.  The  result 
however,  is  equally  manifest  and  satisfactory,  leaving  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Celtic  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Sanskrit,  as  well  as  with  the  several  European 
languages  which  have  been  traced  to  its  principles.  We 
are  convinced,  to  use  Dr  Prichard’s  own  words,  that  few 
persons  will  hesitate  in  adopting  the  opinion,  that  the 
marks  of  connexion  are  too  decided  and  extensive  to  be 
referred  to  accident  or  casual  intercourse  ;  that  they  are 
too  deeply  interwoven  with  the  intimate  structui’e  of  the 
languages  compared,  to  be  explained  on  any  other  prin¬ 
ciple  than  that  which  has  been  admitted  by  so  many 
writers,  in  respect  to  the  other  great  families  of  languages 
belonging  to  the  ancient  population  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
the  Celtic  people  themselves  are  therefore  of  Eastern 
origin,  a  kindred  tribe  with  the  nations  who  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Baltic.  It  is  probable  that  several 
tribes  emigrated  from  their  original  seat,  in  different 
stages  of  advancement  in  regard  to  civilisation  and  lan¬ 
guage,  and  we  accordingly  find  their  idioms  in  every  stage 
of  refinement ;  but  an  accurate  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  intimate  structure  and  component  materials  of  these 
languages,  is  still  capable  of  affording  ample  proofs  of  a 
common  origin. 

We  ourselves  have  ever  held  the  opinion  that  the  Celts 
are  the  remains  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  Europe,  and  that 
their  language  at  one  period  was  known  from  the  Shannon 
to  the  Bosphorus.  There  are  traces  of  it  in  every  part  of 
Britain,  and  of  all' the  countries  southward  of  the  Danube. 
The  names  of  our  rivers  and  mountains,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  the  prominent  characteristics  of  external  nature,  from 
the  Pentland  Firth  to  St  Michael’s  Mount,  attest  the 
universal  colonization  of  that  remarkable  people.  A 
stronger  current  of  refugees  or  adventurers,  issuing  from 
the  same  quarter,  urged  them  at  lertgth  into  the  western 
extremities  of  the  continent,  and  finally  compelled  them 
to  restrict  their  possessions  to  the  hilly  districts  of  France, 
Spai»',  and  of  our  own  country. 

The  enquiiy  on  which  Di*’ Prichard  has  so  profitably 
expended  his  industry  and  learning,  has  other  claims  fo 
our  attention  besides  that  of  niere  curidsity.  It  is  well 
known,  that  many  writerson  natural  history  and  geography 
have  maintained  the  opinion,  that  ev^ery  paiticular  region 
of  the  earth  must  have  been  supplied  from  the  beginning, 
by  a  separate  and  distinct  creation,  with  its'peculiar  stock 
of  inhabitants.  Among  the  ancients,  this  notion  pre¬ 
vailed  almost  universally.  There  existed,  indeed,  in  the 
pagan  world,  an  obscure  tradition  of  a  primitive  pnir> 
fashioned  out  of  clay  by  the  hand  of  Prometheus  or  ot 
Jupiter ;  but  this  belonged  to  mythology,  which,  in 
literal  sense  at  least,  was  of  little  authority  with  the 
informed  ;  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  terms  as 
autochthones, indigence f  or  G/^on^fnG/inhabitants,  where^cr 
reference  is  made  to  the  population  of  different  countries, 
indicates  a  general  prevalence  of  the  ideas  which  sue 
expressions  are  fitted  to  suggest*  The  prevailing  not 
in  modern  times  has  referred  all  the  nations  of  the 
to  a  commou  parentage ;  and  this  is  done,  chiefly  as 
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would  appear,  on  the  authority  of  our  Sacred  History,  I 
the  testimony  of  which  seems  hardly  to  he  reconciled 
with  a  different  hypothesis.  Of  late,  however,  many 
learned  men,  chiefly  on  the  continent,  have  been  strongly 
inclined  to  adopt  an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  the  ancients ; 
and  this  seems  now  to  be  gaining  proselytes  among  the  ! 
French  naturalists  and  physiologists,  and  among  writers 
on  history  and  antiquities  in  Germany.  Some  of  the 
former  speak  of  the  Adamic  race  as  of  one  among  many 
distinct  tribes.  Van  Humboldt,  who  has  collected  so 
many  evidences  of  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  and  western  continents,  yet  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  primitive  population  of  America  as  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  stock.  The  celebrated  geographer,  IVIalte 
Brun,  has  plainly  taken  it  for  greanted,  that  each  part  of 
the  earth  had  indigenous  inhabitants  from  the  earliest 
times,  into  whose  origin  it  is  vain  to  make  enquiries  ;  and 
even  the  accomplished  Niebuhr,  who  is  not  more  distin- 
<rnished  by  the  great  extent  of  his  learning  than  by  the 
novelty  and  ingenuity  of  his  critical  speculations,  has 
adopted  a  similar  opinion,  in  connexion  with  his  researches 
into  the  early  history  of  Italy.” 

In  the  hands  of  Dr  Prichard,  the  labours  of  philology 
are  applied  to  the  support  of  religion  and  of  a  sound  belief. 
The  same  object  is  pursued  by  him  in  his  larger  work,  to 
which  the  present  volume  is  a  supplement,  the  Ileseai*ches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.  He  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  there  is  nothing  in  colour  or  conformation, 
as  they  distinguish  the  several  varieties  of  our  species,  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaical  narrative,  which  refers 
the  population  of  the  whole  earth  to  a  single  pair.  In 
this  tract  on  the  P^astern  origin  of  the  Celtic  nations,  he 
completely  establishes  the  fact,  that  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  are  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  who  proceeded  from 
the  same  source,  and  who  must  originally  have  spoken 
the  same  language. 
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OcR  circulating  library  is  this  week  unusually  exten¬ 
sive.  We  could  almost  fancy  ourselves  11 - C - , 

when,  in  days  of  old,  he  used  to  stand,  in  an  elegant 
Antinous-like  attitude,  leaning  on  the  desk  at  the  end 
of  bis  counter,  expatlatiDg  on  the  merits  of  the  newest 
novels,  to.  that^  bevy  of  blue  beauties  who  crowded  his 
narrow  premises,  begging  for  an  autograph,  or  inviting 
him  (the  meek  lamb  in  the  capacity  of  lion!)  to  tea,  or 
making  any  excuse  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  juvenile  an¬ 
tiquary,  the  sedentary  describer  of  Edinburgh  “  walks,” 
the  adventurous  explorer  of  the  savage  recesses  of  the 
est  Port.  He  has  since  turned  Editor,  and  got  married, 
and  “  Othello’s  occupation’s  gone.”  What  female  breast 
Would  dare  the  encounter  of  the  “  Devils,”  through  whose 
thronged  array  she  must  break  to  meet  him  ?  Or  what 
fair  aspirant  of  the  Muse  cares  for  a  married  man  ?  In 
these  bad  times,  there  might  be  worse  speculations  than 
to  attempt  to  fill,  albeit  “  baud  passibus  anjuis,”  his  “  va- 

place.  We  view  this  article  in  the  light  of  a  proba¬ 
tionary  essay. 

Tite  great  majority  of  novels  we  read  for  the  story. 


We  are  borne  rapidly  on  by  the  current  of  events,  fo*^ 
the  narrative  is  unadorned  by  sentiments  or  reflections 
to  induce  us  to  delay.  Where  an  attempt  is  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  something  of  the  kind,  it  is  in  general  so  bald  and 
commonplace,  that  it  only  induces  us  to  accelerate  our  speed 
— in  plain  English,  to  skip.  The  first  of  the  works  now 
before  us  is  of  a  very  different  chai*acter.  It  contains  a 
story,  and  an  interesting  one,  but  to  us  its  chief  interest 
lies  in  the  brilliant  and  striking  remarks  upon  society 
and  literature,  of  which  it  is  made  the  vehicle.  It  makes 
iis  think,  and  consequently  occupies  more  time— though 
less  tediously — than  novels  generally  do. 

We  feel  tlie  attempt  to  give  an  intelligible  abstract  of 
Miss  Landon’s  story  in  a  brief  space,  will  succeed  but  ill 
ill  our  hands.  The  hero  is  a  certain  Hon.  Edward  Lor¬ 
raine,  brave,  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  ambitious.  He 
is  introduced  on  several  occasions  with  considerable  skill, 

I  although  w’e  confess  he  is  rather  what  our  friend  Mac¬ 
Donald  would  call  too  much  “  etherealized”  for  our  taste, 
lie  interests  us  chiefly  as  the  means  of  awakening  tho 
susceptibilities  of  the  two  heroines.  Emily  Arundel  is 
Romance — a  fair,  gentle,  and  affectionate  English  girl, 
educated  in  the  midst  of  atlluencc  and  comfort  by  kind 
friends,  her  mental  powers  and  tastes  developed  by  sedu¬ 
lous  culture,  but  her  character  unformed  for  want  of 
trials.  Brought  into  close  intimacy  with  Edward  Lor¬ 
raine,  she  loses  her  heart  to  that  paragon  of  perfection — 
nurses  the  passion  with  the  perversity  of  one  who  dreams 
through  life,  and  is  encouraged  by  a  misjudging  friend. 
Beatrice  de  los  Zoridas,  daughter  of  a  noble  Spanish 
guerilla  and  constitutionalist,  is  Reality.  Early  habitu¬ 
ated  by  sufferings  from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
broils  to  rely  upon  her  own  resources,  she  has  learned  to 
control  her  feelings,  to  exercise  self-denial,  to  expect  little 
from  a  world  with  whose  thorniest  paths  she  has  been 
best  acquainted.  Her  masculine  self-reliance,  and  femi¬ 
nine  gentle  devotion,  lend  something  ideal  to  her  charac¬ 
ter,  analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  in  some  Grecian 
statues,  by  blending  with  the  proportions  and  vigour  of 
the  male  figure  the  full  contour  and  soft  repose  of  the 
female.  The  sequel  need  scarcely  be  hinted  at.  The 
soaring,  decided  spirit  of  Lorraine  is  fascinated  by  the 
charms  of  a  kindred  genius,  and  overlooks  the  gentle 
devotion  of  Emily.  The  poor  dreamer  pines  away — the 
over-busy  spirit  wears  out  its  body. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  great  variety  of  characters  are 
introduced  to  onr  notice.  Some,  indeed,  flit  across  like 
the  figures  in  a  magic  lanthorn — as  transient  and  indis¬ 
tinct,  but  many  of  them  are  delineated  with  a  delicate 
but  happy  pencil.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the 
great  majority  of  them  contribute  essentially  to  develope 
the  characters  of  the  principal  persons,  and  to  advance 
the  progress  of  the  story.  We  have  been  particularly 
delighted  with  the  chai*acters  of — Lady  Mandeville,  the 
kind-hearted  intriguante,  (hut  nUrays,  reader,  in  a  modest 
way,)  whose  native  courage  good  fortune  has  kept  con¬ 
cealed,  not  destroyed  ;  Giullo,  the  bandit  barber ;  Mrs 
Arundel,  the  marrying  widow ;  Lady  Adelaide,  the 
false  blorimel  of  snow ;  and  I^ord  Etheringhame,  the— 
ass— we  have  no  more  courteous  appellation  for  a  man 
who  turns  away  from  every  wind,  although,  like  a  rusty 
weathercock,  he  creaks  and  grumbles  in  so  doing. 

We  have  said  that  the  chief  value  of  “  Romance  and 
Reality,”  in  our  estimation,  consists  in  the  reflections  with 
which  it  is  thickly  interspersed.  It  Is  true  that  we  know 
not,  in  the  whole  round  of  novel  literature,  of  a  more 
beautiful  picture  than  the  growth  of  Emily  Ariindel’s 
!  self-willed  but  delicate  and  unobtrusive  passion — or  than 
the  portraiture  of  her  exquisitely  feminine  bearing  when 
she  first  learns  that  Arundel  loves  another— still  wo  abide 
by  our  first  assertion.  Miss  Landon  has,  no  doubt,  in 
her  anxiety  to  make  her  work  as  good  as  possible,  siir- 
1  charged  it  with  brilliant  remarks,  having  pressed  all  her 
own  and  her  friends’  good  things  Into  the  service.  The 
one  half  of  them  would  have  told  much  better,  for  the 
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at  once  ungrateful  and  exacting;  that  he  has  praised 
himself— the  worst  of  praise  is  that  given  in  hopes  of 
return ;  and  that  he  carries  away  with  him  a  worldliness 
and  selfishness,  which,  like  the  coming  of  the  sandy 
waves  of  the  desert,  will,  sooner  or  later,  dry  up  and 
destroy  all  the  fair  gardens  and  the  fresh  springs  in  the 
Egypt  of  his  imagination. 

‘‘  We  talk  of  the  encouragement  now  given  to  talents 
— of  genius  as.  the  most 
This  may  be  good  for  the  individual, 
literature.  .  The  anxious 
neglect— the  consciousness  of  merit 
open  to  a  mind  fiung  back  upon  itself— will  do 
stimulate  exertion  than 


universal  passport  to  society, 
but  not  so  for 
struggle — the  loneliness  of 
the  resources  which 
more  to 

praise  or  even  profit.  The 
fiattered  and  followed  author  sees  too  soon  the  worthless¬ 
ness  and  hollowness  of  the  prize  for  which  he  contends. 
That  desire,  which  is  fame  in  solitude,  and  vanity  in 
society,  is. like  gazing  at  the  stars  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  through  a  telescope.  In  the  latter  we  see  only  a 
small  bright,  point,  whose  nature  is  analysed,  and  whose 
distance  is  measured ; — in  the  former,  we  go  forth  into 
the  silent  midnight,  and  our  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the 
mystery  and  beauty  of  those  glorious  and  unattainable 
worlds.  In  a  little  time,  imagination — that  vivifying 
and  redeeming  principle  in  our  nature — will  be  left  only 
to  the  young.  Look  on  all  the  great  writers  of  the 
present  day ; — are  they  not  living  instances  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  ?  After  all,  literary  life  grows  too  like 
the  actual  one.  Illusions  merge  in  realities — imagination 
gives  place  to  memory — one  grows  witty  instead  of 
romantic  ;  and  poetry  ends  in  prose,  all  the  world  over.” 

There  is  great  beauty  in  this  passage ; 

‘‘  ‘  Love,*  thought  Lady  Mandeville  to  herself,  ‘  is 
said  to  spring  from  beauty.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
reverse  the  genealogy.  I  pique  myself  upon  my  pene¬ 
tration,  and  will  never  trust  it  again,  if  my  young  friend 
is  not  improving  her  complexion,  and  losing  her  heart 
somewhat.rapidly well,  I  think  her  to-night  a  most 
lovely  creature.’  . 

“  Lady  Mandeville  remembered  how  different  she 
looked  seated  by  Lady  Alicia  at  her  first  hall ;  but  to- 
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thinking  of  either  how  the  glad  warmth  will  ripen  our 
fruits  and  flowers,  or  how  the  dark  clouds  in  the  distance 
forebode  a  storm.” 

Wc  could  listen  a  whole  long  summer  day  to  hear  her 
descant  on  the  Arabian  Nights  : 

“  ^  Think  of  those  magnificent  windows,  of  which 
even  a  king  had  not  gems  enough  in  his  treasury  to 
finish  only  one ;  or  what  would  he  not  image  of  the  en¬ 
chanted  garden  itself,  where  the  grapes  were  rubies,  the 
flowers  of  pear),  and  the  mysterious  shrine  where  burnt 
the  mystic  lamp.  I  would  assemble  them  in  a  picture- 
gallery,  where,  once  a-year,  I  would  ask  my  friends  to  a 
banquet,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  M.  de  Caillaud.* 

“  Miss  ArundcL^*^  And  drink  his  health  in  Shiraz 
wine.* 

“  Edward  Lorraine, — ‘  I  would  do  as  he  has  done — 
mix  it  with  some  of  his  native  Champagne.  1  think  the 
extent  of  our  obligations  to  that  most  perfect  of  transla¬ 
tors  has  never  been  felt.  Compare  his  with  the  versions 
that  have  since  come — 


^  Sad  dreams,  as  when  the  spirit  of  youth 

lieturns  again  in  sleep,  and  leads  us  back 

In  mournful  mockery  o'er  tlie  shining  track  * 

of  the  enchanted  v/orld  of  genii,  sultans,  and  princesses. 
The  reason  is,  they  give  us  the  literal  story,  and  foolishly 
pique  themselves  on  the  accuracy  of  their  translation,  and 
their  knowledge  of  Arabic.  Caillaud,  on  the  contrary, 
did  as  Shakspeare  did,  who,  out  of  the  stupid  novels  of 
Cynthio,  extracted  a  Romeo  and  Juliet.  He  modelled 
his  raw  materiel,  and  told  the  story  with  his  own  especial 
grace,  in  addition  to  what  is  a  national  gift  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  tart  de  contcr.  By  the  by,  T  think  it  among  the 
great  honours  to  French  literature,  that  one  of  its  most 
original  branches,  fairy  tales,  is  peculiarly  its  own.  I 
believe  the  ‘  Children  in  the  Wood,’  ‘  Whittington  and 
Iiis  Cat,*  and  ‘  Little  Red  Riding-hood,’  are  those  only,  of 
all  our  popular  tales,  which  have  an  English  origin. 
Now,  the  first  rather  belongs  to  our  simple  and  beautiful 
ballad  school ;  the  next,  a  Utilitarian  might  have  wTitten, 
as  a  good  encouraging  lesson  of  poverty  rising  into  wealth 
— a  tale  in  the  very  spirit  of  la  nation  boutiquihe  ;  and, 
as  for  ‘  Little  Red  Riding-hood,*  the  terror,  the  only  feel¬ 
ing  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  is  beneath  tlfe  capacity  of 
any  critic  past  five  years  of  age.  , 

“  ‘  But  look  at  the  imaginatioTi,‘>  the  vivacitj',  of  the 
others :  we  read  them  in  childhood  for  the  poetry  of  their 
wonders,  and  iri  more  advance  life  for  their  wit ;  for  they 
are  the  Horaces  of  fairy  land.  *  The  French  have  the 
very  perfection  of  short  stories  in  their  literature — little 
touches  like  the'^flight  of shining  ai*row.  I  remember 
one  that  began  ;  “  Thei^  was  oncea  king  and  queen,  very 
silly  people,  but  who  loved  each  other  as  much  as  if  they 
bad  been  wiser,  perhaps  more.**  Then,  again,  speaking 
of  some  fairy  portent  x  **  They  could  not  at  all  understand 
It — therefore  took  it  for  granted  it  was  something  very 
terrible  or  very  fine or,  again,  ‘‘The  queen  was  for 
ever  in  an  ill- humour,  but  had  the  best  heart  in  the 
world.”  We  English  have  no  word  that  translates  that 
of  persiflage ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  nation  only  wants 
words  tor  the  things  it  knows — and  of  this  we  have  no 
understanding.  An  exquisite  distinction  I  once  heard 
made  between  wit  and  humour,  appears  tome  admirably 
to  apply  to  that  of  the  French  and  Pmglish— that  humour 
diflfei’s  from  wit  in  being  more  nearly  allied  with  pathos. 

I  hus  it  is  with  us  islanders — we  can  be  merry,  but  not 
lively;  and  mirth  brings  its  own  reaction.  Lord  Byron 
wrote  quite  as  an  Englishman  when  ho  said— 

‘  Laughter 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  sadden’d  shortly  after.’  ” 

The  tone  of  sentiment  pervading  this  work  is  a  curious 
*®*xture  of  glowing,  yet  delicate  passion, — deep  sense  of 
t  e  beautiful,  and  cold  sarcasm.  Is  this  Sappho  assuming 


the  guise  of  Rochefoucauld  ?  or  is  it  the  epigrammatist 
masquerading  in  the  character  of  the  poetess  ?  One  is 
so  apt  to  be  out  in  one’s  guesses  on  such  subjects,  that  it 
is  generally  the  safest  course  not  to  hazard  any%  We  re¬ 
commend,  however,  to  Miss  Landon’s  attention  the  fol¬ 
lowing  doggrel  translation  from  Schiller  : 

Alas  !  not  even  Truth’s  clear  beams 
A  kindred  warmth  impart  i 
Happv  his  lot  who  pays  not  for 
H  is  knowledge  with  his  heart ! 

Then  temper — if  true  happiness  you’d  know— 
Keen-eyed  Experience  with  tho  enthusiast’s  glow.^ 


Tjie  author  of  “  Newton  Forster”  has  an  agreeable 
method  of  setting  about  his  work.  His  recipe  for 
writing  is  the  same  as  Capt.  Macheath’s  for  dying. 

“  Writing  a  book  reminds  me  very  much  of  making  a 
passage  across  the  Atlantic.  At  one  moment,  when  the 
ideas  flow,  you  have  the  wind  aft,  and  away  you  scud, 
with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  a  rapidity  Avhich  delights  you  : 
at  other  times,  when  your  spirit  flags,  and  you  gnaw 
your  pen — 1  have  lately  used  iron  pens,  for  I’m  a  devil 
of  a  crib -biter — it  is  like  unto  a  foul  wind,  tack  and  tack, 
requiring  a  long  time  to  get  on  a  short  distance.  But 
still  you  do  go,  although  but  slowly  ;  and  in  both  cases  we 
must  take  the  foul  wind  with  the  fair.  If  a  ship  were 
to  furl  her  sails  until  the  wind  again  was  favourable,  her 
voyage  would  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  time ;  and, 
if  an  author  were  to  wait  until  he  again  felt  iua  humour, 
it  w'onld  take  a  life  to  write  a  novel. 

“  Whenever  the  wind  is  foul,  >vhich  it  now  most 
certainly  is,  for  I  am  writing  auy  thing  but  ‘  Newton 
Forster,’  and  which  will  account  for  this  rambling, 
stupid  chapter,  made  up  of  odds  and  ends,  strung  to¬ 
gether  like  what  we  call  ‘  skewer  pieces’  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war;  when  the  wind  is  foul,  >  as  I  said  before,  I 
have,  however,  a  way  of  going  a-hend,  by  gettiug.up  the 
steam,  which  I  am  now  about  to  resort  to — and  the  fuel 
is  brandy.  All  on  this  side  of  the.,  worlds  are  asleep, 
except  gamblers,  house-bi*eakcr<i,  the  new  j police,  and 
authors.  3Iy  wife  is  in  the  arms  of  Morpliaiis — an 
allegorical  crim,  con,,  which  we -husbands*  we  obliged  to 
wink  at ;  and  I  am  making  love  toi  the  braudy  bottle, 
that  I  may  stimulate  my  ideas,  as  unwilling  to  be  roused 
from  their  dark  cells  of  the  bi*aia  as  thei spirit  summoned 
by  Lochiel,  who  implored  at  each  response,  i  Leave  me, 
oh!  leave  me  to  repose.*!  i  /j. 

“  Now  I’ll  invoke  them,  conjure  them  up,  like  little 
imps,  to  do  my  bidding.  •  w  . 


I  f  j 

“  By  this  glass  which  now  I  drain,' 

By  this  spirit*  which  shall  cheer  you, 
As  its  fumes  inount  tp  my 
.  From  thy  torpid"  slumbers  rr'ear  Vo u. 

“.By  this  head,  so^tlred  wilh  tlijhking. 
By  this  hand,  ho  longci*  trembling,  * 
By  these  lips,  so  fond  of  drinking,  \ 
Let  me  feel  that  you  *re  assembKrig. 


“  By  the  bottle  placed  before 'me, 

(  Food  for  you,  ere  morrow’s  sun,) 
By  this  second  glass  I  pour  me, 
Come,  you  little  beggars,  come.” 


With  such  inspiration.  Captain  Marryat’s  book  could 
not  fail  of  being  an  amusing  one. '  He*  scrambles  on, 
telling  his  story  when  he  Is  “  i*  the  vein,”  moralizing— 
though  that  is  scarcely  the  right  word— when  his  inven¬ 
tion  flags.  The  story  opens  with 'a .magnificent  pano- 


*  Sie  gebeii,  acli  I  nlcTit  imnier  Glut; 

l>er  Wuhrhoit  hells  StrnhleM. 

Wohl  (lerien,  die  di*s  'VVissens  Gut 
\iclit  nut  dem  Herzen  zahlcn. 

Drum  paart  zii  enrem  8rhonst<*n  Gliirk 
Mit  Seliwiinaere  Brnst  des  Weltmaous  Blick. 
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rama  of  a  shipwreck,  and  ends  with  a  couple  of  mar¬ 
riages,  for  which  the  autboi*  assigns  the  following  reason  : 

“  And  DOW,  most  arbitrary  public,  I  consider  that  I 
have  made  the  amende  honourable^  and  that  we  are  quits  ;  ^ 
for  if  you  were  minus  a  happy  maiTiage  in  my  last  | 
work,  you  have  a  couple  to  indemnify  you  in  the  present.”  I 
We  think  the  public  correct  in  its  estimate  of  the  gallant  j 
author’s  cruelty  in  killing  poor  “  King’s  Own,”  and  are,  | 
consequently,  of  opinion  that  he  could  do  no  less  than  lie  j 
has  done.  | 

“  Newton  Forster,”  the  hero  of  the  book,  like  all  who  | 
trust  themselves  to  the  inconstant  element,  has  his  own  | 
ado  to  rub  through  the  world,  although  he  manages  to 
make  himself  comfortable  at  last.  We  find  him  at  first  1 
mate  of  a  coasting  sloop,  from  whence  a  knock-down  blow 
promotes  him  to  the  honour  of  serving  his  Majesty  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  the  privilege  of  visiting  a  French 
prison.  On- his  release,'  he  has  nothing  to  do  for  it,  but 
to  begin  life  anew.  He  sails  to  the  West  Indies,  has  a 
glimpse  of  better  prospects,  is  shipwrecked,  picked  up  by 
the  French,  kindly  used,  exchanged  and  sent  home  to 
make  a  new  start.  By  the  influence  of  an  old  rich  uncle 
he  obtains  a  berth  aboard  an  East  Indiaman  as  junior 
mate.  His  hack-settings  are  now  at  an  end,  and  his  own 
energies  and  favourable  circumstances  enable  him,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  voyages,  to  raise  himself  high  in  his  pro¬ 
fession.'  No  sooner  do  men  get  themselves  out  of  the 
minor  evils  of  life  than  they  run  themselves  into  the 
major — by  falling  in  love.  Some  fools  do  not  wait  so 
long,  but  our  hero  is  no  fool.  His  miseries,  however, 
are  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  marriage.  There  is  a 
secondary  story  interwoven  with  that  of  Forster— that 
of  an  infant  who  is  picked  up  from  the  shipwreck,  with 
which  the  'work  commences,  in  the  first  volume,  and 
finds  her  parents  in  the  last. 

Captain  Marryat  does  not  deal  either  in  deep  senti¬ 
ment  or  deep  thinking.  *  He  touches  the  verge  of  the 
whirlpools  of  passlon'and  misfortune,  then  bears  up  and 
away.  ‘  He  treats  his  characters  after  the  same  fashion, 
introducing  and  dismissing  them  just  as  they  are  needed, 
and  plainly  telling  his 'readers  that  he  does  so.  He  is 
most  partlal-to  the  Jocular  strain,  and  though  not  always, 
is  sometimes  eminently  successful.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
his  humorous  passages,  selected— not  because  it  is  the 
best — but  because  it  was  the  first  to  turn  up. 

“  The  ladles  had  been  about  a  quarter  of  au  hour  ou 
deck,  when  the  sun,  which  had  not  shown  itself  for  two 
gleamed  -  through  the  clouds.-  Newton,  who  was 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  had  been  accustomed,  Avhen  with 
Mr  Berecroft,  to  work  a  chi^onometer,  interrupted  the 
captain,  who  wao  leaning'  on  the  caiTonade,  talking  to 
Mrs  Ferguson*  !  •  • 

“  ‘  The  sun  is  out,  and*  the.  horizon  pi*etty  clear,  sir  ; 
you  may  have  sighU  for  the  ohrooometers.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  indeed,’  said  the  captain,  looking  up ;  ‘  be 
quick,  and  fetch  my  sextant.  You’ll  excuse  me,  ladies, 
but  the  chronometers  must  be  attended  to.’ 

“  ‘  In  preference  to  us.  Captain  Drawlock  ?— Fie  for 
shame !’  I'eplied  Mrs  Ferguson. 

“  ‘  Why,  not  exactly,’  replied  the  captain,  ‘  not  exactly; 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  sun  may  go  in  again.’ 

“‘  And  we  can  stay  out,  I  presume?’  replied  Isabel, 
laughing.  ‘  I  thinks  Mrs  Ferguson,  we  ought  to  go  in 
too.  ’ 

“  ‘  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  the  sun  goes  in,  I  shall 
not  get  a  sight  /’ 

“  ‘  And  if  we  go  in,  you  will  not  get  a  sight  either,’ 
relied  Mrs  Ferguson. 

“  ‘  Between  the  two,  sir,*  observed  Newton,  handing 
Captain  Drawlock  his  Sextant,  ‘  you  stand  a  chance  of 
losing  both.  There’s  no  time  to  spare  ;  I’m  all  ready.* 

“  Captain  Drawlock  walked  to  the  break  of  the  gang¬ 
ways,  so  far  concealed  from  the  ladles  that  they  could  not 
perceive  that  he  was  looking  through  his  sextant,  the  use 
hf  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  having  never  seen 


one  before.  Newton  stood  at  the  capstan,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  watch. 

“  ‘  Captain  Drawlock,*  said  Mrs  Ferguson,  calling  to 
him,  ‘  allow  me  to  observe*—  — 

“  ‘  Stopy  cried  Captain  Drawlock,  in  a  loud  voice. 
Newton,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  noted  the  time. 

“  ‘  Good  heavens !  what  can  be  the  matter  ?*  said  Mrs 
Ferguson,  with  astonishment,  to  those  near  her ;  *  how 
excessively  rude  of  Captain  Drawlock  ! — what  can  it  be?’ 
continued  she,  addressing  the  colonel,  who  had  rejoined 
them. 

“  ‘  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  en((uire,*  replied  the  colonel,  who,  going  up  to  Captain 
Drawlock,  commenced — ‘  Have  the  ladies  already  so 
fallen  in  your  estimation  ?’ 

“  ‘  Forty  degrees  !’  cried  (’aptain  Drawlock,  who  waa 
intent  upon  his  sextant.  ‘  Excuse  me,  sir,  just  now,’ 

“  ‘  When  will  you  be  at  leisure,  sir  ?’  resumed  the 
colonel,  haughtily. 

“  ‘  Twenty-six  minutes/  continued  the  captain,  read¬ 
ing  off  his  sextant. 

“  ‘  A  little  sooner,  1  should  hope,  sir,*  retorted  the 
colonel. 

“  ‘  Foi*ty-five  seconds.’ 

“  ‘  This  is  really  quite  insufferable  !  Miss  Revel,  we 
bad  better  go  in.’ 

“  ‘  Stop !’  again  cried  Captain  Drawlock,  in  a  loud 
voice. 

“  ‘  Stop !’  repeated  Mrs  Ferguson,  angrily ;  ‘  surely 
we  are  not  slaves.* 

“  Newton,  Avho  beard  what  was  passing,  could  not 
[  repress  his  laughter. 

I  “  ‘  Indeed,  1  am  sure  thex'e  must  be  some  mistake,  Mrs 
I  Ferguson,’  observed  Isabel.  ‘  Wait  a  little.’ 

I  “  ‘  Forty -six  minutes,  thirty  seconds,’  again  read  off 
tlic  captain.  ‘  Capital  sights  both  !  but  the  sun  is  be¬ 
hind  that  dark  cloud,  and  we  shall  have  no  more  of  his 
presence.’ 

“  ‘  Nor  of  ours,  I  assure  you,  sir,’  said  Mrs  Ferguson, 
rising,  as  Captain  Drawlock  walked  from  the  gangway 
to  the  capstan. 

“  ‘  Why,  my  dear  madam,  what  is  the  matter  ?’ 

We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  peremptory 
language,  sir.  It  may  be  the  custom  on  board  ship  to 
holla  ‘  stop  ’  to  ladies  when  they  address  you,  or  express 
a  wish  to  leave  the  deck.* 

“  ‘  My  dearest  madam,  I  do  assure  yow,  upon  my 
honour,  that  you  arc  under  a  mistake.  I  ordered  Mr 
Forster  to  stop,  not  you.’ 

“‘Mr  Foi'ster!*  replied  the  lady;  *  why,  he  was 
standing  still  the  whole  time  !’ 

“It  was  not  until  the  whole  system  of  taking  sights 
for  chronometers  had  been  satisfactorily  explained,  that 
the  lady  recovered  her  good-humour.  While  the  captain 
was  thus  employed  with  Mrs  Ferguson,  Newton,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  necessary,  explained  the  mystery  to 
Miss  Revel,  who,  with  Mrs  Ferguson,  soon  after  quitted 
the  deck.” 

“  All  wisdom,”  the  author  remarks,  “is  now  contained 
in  novels.”  And  accordingly,  he  treats  us  to  disserta¬ 
tions  on  morals,  politics,  naval  tactics,  and— “  the  gene¬ 
ral  question.”  He  is  seldom  profound — always  manl^ 
amiable,  and  independent.  The  only  part  of  his  Tvor 
that  in  this  respect  we  mean  to  quarrel,  is  his  picture  o 
domestic  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  That  virtue 
fiourishes  there— as  in  all  soils — we  do  not  mean  to  deny, 
that  such  planters  as  he  describes  may  be  found ,  as  litt  e. 
Bat  will  he  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  dechare,  upon 
his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  his  pictures  are  corvee 
likenesses  of  the  majority  ?  If  he  do,  we  adduc  e  as  evi^^ 
dence  on  the  other  side,  “  The  Jamaica  Royal  ^ 

—its  advertisements  and  leading  articles.— Nr  B. 
Journal  is  a  fierce  organ  of  the  slaveholders. 

“  Edgar  ia  by  na  means  the  most 
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ful  of  its  author’s  works,  although  it  evinces  much  of 
the  powerful  but  disjointed  energy  which  pervades  all  his  | 
writings.  The  hero — if  he  from  whom  the  work  derives  | 
its  name  deserve  the  title — is  a  kind  of  Caleb  Williams.  ! 
Like  that  worthy,  he  is  actuated  by  an  insatiable  curiosity  ! 
^he  notes  peculiarities,  draws  inferences,  and  pursues  his  I 
scrutiny  with  untiring  pertinacity,  until  he  unravels  a 
tale  of  blood — although  not  in  his  case  that  of  which  he 
was  in  quest.  The  other  characters,  guilty  and  innocent, 
are  all  disciples  of  Godwin— they  act  in  consonance  with 
the  principles  of  Political  Justice — they  talk  the  language 
of  that  Canaan  truly.  In  order  to  interrupt  the  quiet 
tenor  of  Utilitarian  actions  in  a  new  world,  the  author 
has  recourse  to  /insanity  and  sleep-walking,  which,  dis¬ 
jointing  the  best  wits,  introduce  sulhcient  misunderstand¬ 
ing  to  create  something  like  a  plot.  A  few  Indians,  too, 
are  called  in,  who,  not  liaving  read  the  ‘‘  Political  Jus¬ 
tice,”  act  upon  other  principles ;  but  they  are  merely 
mutes,  and  are  disposed  of  summarily  enough.  The  de¬ 
scriptions,  of,  natural  scenery  which  occasionally  occur  are 
not  successful.  Brown  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sus-  j 
ceptible  of  its  impressions.  He  takes  a  wild  and  bizan*e  | 
district  for  his  theme,  and  hopes  to  make  amends  by 
strained  descriptions  of  its  eccentricities  of  form.  A 
person  of  the  name  of  Weymouth  is  introduced,  who 
promises  to  play  an  Important  part,  but  disappears  with¬ 
out  the  embarrassment  he  occasioned  being  again  alluded 
to.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  and  an  occasional 
exuberance  and  want  of  polish  in  the  language,  there  is 
an  intensity  of  thought  and  passion  in  the  work  that 
renders  it  well  worthy  of  a  perusal. 

The  “  Cabal”  is  clever.  There  are  few  novels  pub¬ 
lished  nowadays  of  which  so  much  may  not  be  said,  and 
of  this  we  can  say  no  more.  The  Jiuthor  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  being  extremely  personal — the  Ttdacteur  at 
neutralizing  his  intentions. 

This  is,  indeed,  the  age  of  miracles,  religious  and  ! 
literai'y ; — the  liev.  Edward  Irving  has  raised  his  hand  ^ 
and  puritied  the  leper,— the  ingenious  Mr  Colburn  has 
issued  his  fiat,  and  the  “  Naval  Sketch  Book,”  which  we 
imagined  had  heeu  long  since  dead  and  putrid,  has  arisen 
before  our  woudering  eyes  in  a  new  and  embellished 
edition  I  Is  it  possible  that  our  countrymen  can  have 
patronised  by  piu’chasing  it,  so  low  and  disgusting  a 
caricature  of  the  noble— the  honoured  heroes  who  have 
for  ages  “  manned  Old  England’s  wooden  walls  ?”  The 
open,  honest  nature,  of  bluff  John  Bull  is  certainly  liable 
to  be  imposed  on  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  he  could  sit 
by  his  fire,  and  quietly  doze  over  this  mass  of  insignificant 
stuff,  which  cannot  fail  to  nauseate  him  by  its  grossness, 
and  to  irritate  him  at  every,  page  by  its  glaring  misre¬ 
presentations  of  those  gallant  sous  of  Neptune,  who  have 
fought  his  battles  and  won  his  wealth.  We  hope  and 
trust,  for  the  credit .  of  our  country,  that  if  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  has  really  been  disposed  of,  it  has 
not  found  a  market  among  ourselves,  hut  has  beeu  bought 
up,  out  of  spleen,  by  some  of  those  superannuated  French 
tnat^ts  who  were  galled  by  the  “  British  Spitfires”  at 
the  Nile,  or  Trafalgar.  As  for  the  second,  we  wish  it  a 
speedy  and  safe  consignment  to  the  ‘‘  tomb  of  all  nonen¬ 
tities.” 


ANNUALi^. 

Hood's  Comic  Annual  for  1832.  London.  Charles  Tilt.  | 

OcR  laughing  philosopher  has  again  commenced  his  | 
prelections.  He  will  have  a  more  numerous,  and  less 
refractory  audience,  than  the  professors  of  the  London 
University.  Other  learned  lecturers  publish  a 

he  publishes  his  course  cul  longiun*  iVll  who,  like 
ourselves,  have,  in  their  younger  days,  been  summoned 
by  the  dull  clank  of  the  college  bell,  at  seven  o’clock  of  a 
cold  dark  winter  morning,  to  work  equations,  or  V  see  ! 


Venus  rising,”  can  estimate  the  comforts  of  a  philosophy 
class,  which  may  be  attended  without  getting  out  of  bed. 
Lecturing  on  youth,  our  English  Democritus  presents 
us  with  the  following  picture  of  a  minor’s  morals.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  the  son  of  a  retired  citizen, 
turned  farmer,  to  (what  the  “  Polite  Letter- Writer  ” 
would  call)  “  his  friend  in  town.” 

“  ‘  Now,  Bob,  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  want.  I  want  you 
to  come  down  here  for  the  holydays.  Don’t  be  afraid. 
Ask  your  sister  to  ask  your  mother  to  ask  your  father  to 
let  you  come.  It’s  only  ninety  mile.  If  you’re  out  of 
pocket-money,  you  cau  Avalk,  and  beg  a  lift  now  and 
then,  or  swing  by  the  dickeys.  Put  on  cordroys,  and 
don’t  care  for  the  cut  behind.  The  two  prentices,  George 
and  Will,  are  here  to  be  made  farmers  of ;  and  brother 
Nick  is  took  home  from  school,  to  help  in  agriculture. 
We  like  farmiug  very  much,  it’s  capital  fun.  Us  four 
have  got  a  gun,  and  go  out  shooting ;  it’s  a  famous  good 
un,  and  sure  to  go  off  if  you  don’t  full  cock  iL  Tiger  is 
to  be  our  shooting  dog,  as  soon  as  he  has  left  off  killing 
the  sheep.  He’s  a  real  savage,  and  worries  cats  beauti¬ 
ful.  Before  father  comes  down  wc  mean  to  bait  our 
bull  with  him.  There’s  plenty  of  New  liivert  about, 
and  we’re  going  a-fishing  as  soon  as  we  have  mended  our 
top  joint.  We’ve  killed  one  of  our  sheep  on  the  sly,  to 
get  gentles.  We’ve  a  pouey,  too,  to  ride  upon,  when  we 
can  catch  him;  but  he’s  loose  in  the  paddock,  and. has 
neither  mane  nor  tail  to  signify  to  lay  hold  of.  Isn’t  it 
prime,  Bob  ?  You  must  come.  If  your  mother  won’t 
give  your  father  leave  to  allow  you— run  away.  Re¬ 
member,  you  turn  up  Goswell  Street  to  go  to  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  and  ask  for  Middlefen  Hall.  There’s  a  pond  full 
of  frogs,  but  we  won’t  pelt  them  till  you  come ;  but  let 
it  be  before  Sunday,  as  there’s  our  own  orchard  to  rob, 
and  the  fruit’s  to  be  gathered  on  Monday.  If  you  like 
sucking  raw  eggs,  we  know  where  the  hens  lay,  and 
mother  don’t ;  and  I’m  bound  there’s  lots  of  birds'  nests. 
Do  come.  Bob,  and  I’ll  show  you  the  wasp’s  .pest,  and 
every  thing  that  can  make  you  comfortable.  ,X  daresay 
you  could  borrow  your  father’s  volunteer  musket  of  him,, 
without  his  knowing  of  it;  but  he  sure. any  bow  to 
bring  the  ramrod,  as  we  have  mislaid  oiu*s  by,  firing  it 
off.’  ”  .  ^ 

In  delineation  of  character,  Hood  surpasses  Theo« 
phrastus. 

A  horse-dealer  is  a  doable  dealer,  for  he  dealeth 
more  in  double  meanings  than  your  punster.  When  he 
giveth  his  word,  it  signifieth  little,  howbeit  it  standeth 
for  two  significations.  Pie  putteth  his  promises  like  his 
colts,  in  a  break.  Over  his  mouth,  truth,  like  the  turn- 
pi  ke- man,  wri  let  h  up  ‘  No  Trust.*  Whenever  he  speaketh, 
his  spoke  hath  more  turns  than  the  fore-whcel.  He 
telleth  lies,  not  white  only,  or  black,  but  likewise  grey, 
bay,  chestnut-brown,  cream,  and  roan — pyebald  and 
skewbald.  He  sweareth  as  many  oaths  otit  of  court  as 
any  man,  and  more  in;  for  he  will  swear  two  ways 
about  a  horse’s  dam.  If,  by  God*s  grace,  he  be  something 
honest,  it  is  only  a  dapple,  for  be  can  be  fair  and  unfair 
at  once.  He  hath  much  imagination,  for  he  telleth  a 
complete  set  of  capital  harness,  of  which  there  be  no 
traces.  He  advertiseth  a  coach,  warranted  on  its  first 
wheels,  and  truly  the  hind  pair  are  wanting  to  the  bar¬ 
gain.  A  carriage  that  hath  travelled  twenty  eummers 
and  winters,  he  describeth  well-seasoned.  He  knocketh 
down  machine-horses  that  have  been  knocked  up  on  the 
road,  but  is  so  tender  of  heart  to  hie  animals,  that  he 
parteth  with  none  for  a  fault ;  ‘  for,’  as  he  saycth,  *  blind¬ 
ness  or  lameness  be  misfortunee.*  •  A  nag,  proper  only 
for  dog’s  meat,  he  writeth  down,  but  crieth  up,  *  fit  to 
go  to  any  hounds  ;*  or,  as  may  be,  *  would  suit  a  timid 
gentlemaii.’  String-halt  he  calleth  ‘  grand  action’,  and 
kicking  ‘lifting  the  feet  well  up.’  If  a  mare  have  the  far¬ 
cical  disease,  he  nameth  her  ‘  out  of  comedy  ;’  and  seileth 
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Blackbird  for  a  racer  because  he  hath  a  rnniilng' thrnsh. 
Horses  that  clHtik  orily'  watei’,  he  justly  'Wafranteth  to 
be  ‘temperate,*  and  if  dead  lame,  declareth  them  ‘^ood 
in  all  their  pacdj^’  secfno;  that  they  can  ^6  but  one. 
Roaring  he  calleth  *  sound’;*  add  a  'steed  that  high  bloW'- 
eth  in  running,  he.compareth,to  Eclipse,  for  be  ontstrip- 
peth  the  wind.  Another,, might  be  entered  at  a  steeple 
chase,  for  why — he  is  as  fast  as  a- church*.  Thorough-pin 
with  him  is  synonymous  with  ‘perfect  leg.’  If  a  nag 
cougheth,  ’tie  ‘  a  clever  hack.*  ‘  If  hVs  khcesr  he  fractured, 
he  is  ‘  well  broke  tbr  of  shddle.^  If 'hb  feateth,  ‘he 
is  ‘  above- ’sixtct^  hands  hlgh'.^  '^lf’hb' hath- drawn  a 
•  tierce  in  a  cAft;  'he  is^a  ’gobd’Teneefl*  ■  he' biteth,  he 
shows  good  edurtig^r^nd' he*9«  p!kiyftfl  ‘taefely,‘ though 
he  should  ^pltiy  fhb  df  Iril.  If  fib  rdtmbth  away,^he  calleth 
him  ‘  off  the  (9rbtna  Roid/'*atid  has-been  abed  fO ‘carry  a 
lady.*  If. a  cob,  irtumWeth,;  ^  ;cpnsidtreth  him  a  true 
goer,  and  jui4eth  Uhe^  proprietor,  par teth  from  hiin  to  go 
abroad.*  .^.Xhus,  without  mncli  profession,  of  religion,  yet 
is  he  truly  (^ristian-like  iu  practice,, for  ^  ,dealeth  not 
in  detractifm,  and  rvould^notUi^pdr^e  ^e. ^character  even 
of  a  brute.  Like  unto  love,  he  is  blind  unto  aB  blemishes, 
and  seeth  only  a  virtue,  meanwhile  he^j^azelh  at  a 
vice.  He  takeih  the  kick:  <of  a  nagV  hoof  like  a  love- 
token,  saying  only,*  before  )ttandeFs^ by ^ ;  VPobr  fellow,— 
he  knoweth  me  !* — stnd  is  content  rather  tOjpass  as  a  bad 
ride^,  ihkti  Chbt  the  horse  should  he  lield’  mtlvfe  or'bvrer- 
which' 'd ischarges  hini  frbpi  hack.  ‘  ^If  it 

hath'^bitteii  hlrtf  hestde,  and  moreover  ^rUised  his'  limb 
aga!nsl''a'^6>lhhiWKee),  Oien/  'cihsUn  retiifnlng  ‘iooS 
for  cVlil  he  ‘  It  hpt  the*  hett^^^chdfacler,  and 

reconl&Aiditfi;  It  befirh"  atf^the  In 

short,  ^ihe;*Wbi^c  aTidfse'‘inAy  be,  the  hibrt'^^he  ^chantetli' 
his  pfhi^',*llh6a  erbi^that  crowetH  oversold  llall,  whose’ 
lot  itY4  hrf*S’boii?mbh  Wmeet'  with  the  common  lot.”  ' 

AniLJa  ihialaotureft  M>On>RhetQric  and  Belles  Xiettres,** 
he.hM  the.  »dvawlagd<pf-.Pr  jBlair,thal;.fac  can  first  mak* 
his  owh  poetryy'andUhm  4ritioise  it.  • . 

ifliv/  >  ,1  V.  •  -.it-,  .  ^  : 

.  .  ^ A. NOCTURNAL  SKETCH. 

“  Eveh^.cbihb  •  jmd/irom  the  liark^ '  ”  ‘  “ 

The  ofVhjB  sefttng  sup-^pe  gun !  ^ 

And  i^^sbiijiaing  frofn'^e  chiine,  prioie  time  ‘  * 

To  go  ahd'see\the'&  Eane  Dane  slain,—  ' 

Or  hear'  'dttielTl^^s Jea^us  ^doub^^  spout '  oiitl- —  '  ’  ‘ 

Or  iTacheth 'raving' at"  that  shade^^ 

Denying 'to  h!^  frantic  [clutch,  much  touch  ^ 

Or  else'  to  ’see  Dufcfow  wltli  wi  de  stride  ride  ’  *  « > 

Four  horses other fmhBt  can  span  ;  ^ 

Or,  in  thei small  Olympic 'pit^* sit,  splits '  fit  i  .  > 
Laughing  at  Liston,  whilo-yoa  <iutz  his  phir* .  *  * 

“  Anon  Night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings  things 
Such  asy  With  his*  poetic  tongue, -.Ycuingi sung ;  ; 

The  gas'up-blazeswith/itabright.whkelight,  •  , 

And  paralytiojwaUhaien  pnowJ^  howl,  growL 

About  the  streets,  and-take  up  l?allr-MaU  Sal, 

Who,  hatting.  t»  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  fobs. 

“  Now  thieves  enter  for  your  cash,' smash,  crash, 

Past  drowsy  Oharley,  In  a  deep,  sleep,  creep ; 

But  fri^hW4‘;by  l^lic^an  B.  3,  flee, 

And  while'  ’they’re  ^oing,  whisper  low,  ‘  No  go  !*  ‘ 

Now  puss,  while  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  leads. 

And  sleepers  .waking,  grmrt  drat  that  cat  !* 

Who  in.thf  gHt^rjC^t^waiUs^  squalls,  mauls  | 

Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  shrill  ill-will. 

Now  Bulls  of  Bashan,  pf  a  prize  size,  rise 
In  childish  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  gqre  poor 
Georgy, 'or  fchiirteib^ol^'FilTy^'Winy  nilly;— 

But  nui^mald  in  V'iilgritoArc 

I^reameth  of  ibihe  i^fber  old  Daises,  james  Ganges,  i 

And  that  she  heaw-^whh't  l^lth  is  uianVT— Ann’s 
And. his,  from  R^verferkPafr  ftice,  twice,' thiipe;  '  ’’ 

White  ribands  flourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out, 

That  upwards  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  bows’  woes T’ 


I  All  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  the  “  Coventry 
I  Controversy,”— and  who  has  not? — arc  aware  of  the 
j  importance  of  drawings  and  models  to  a  lecturer.  I\ir 
Hood’s  illustrative  sketches — which  he  not  merely  ex- 
I  hibits  to  his*  students,  but  bestows  upon  them— arc  in- 
!  dnTtcly  suTverior  to  those  of  anv  of  his  rivals. 

1  -/..I. .. 


An  ItUroductory  Course  of  Modern  Gymnastic  Exercim, 

By  George  Roland.  Edinburgh  :  Published  for  the 

Autlior,  by  Oliver  and  Boyd.,  London :  Siuipkin 

and  Marshall.  1832. 

Roland’s'  “  Gymnastic  Manual  ”  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cally  useful  book  we  have  met  with.  He  is  as  cunning 
of  fence  with  bis  pen  as  his  sword.  What  ^with  the 
aid  of  his  ^aphic  pen,  and  P’orrester’s  elegant  lithogra¬ 
phy,  we  dreamed  la«t  night  of  nothing  but  gi’eat  strong 
fellows  writhing  themselves  about  bars  and  poles;  like  so 
many  boa-constrictors,  and  gi’owing  momentarily  more 
brawny  and  muscular.  What  a  multitude  of  legs,  arm?, 
and^^ther  features,  kept  twisting  and  spinning  above, 
below,  around,  like  the  wheels  of  a  mill !  It  was  the 
perpetual  motion,  and  we  were  in  the  centre  of  it.  And 
the  “  monster  multi-lived”  screwed  itself  closer  and  closer, 
and  its  hubbub  grew  louder  in  our  ears,  and  we  awoke, 
and  resolved  to  visit  the  fencing-rooms'  of  him  udiose 
writings  had  worked  so  strongly  upon  our  imagination. 

As  we  laid  our  hand  upon  the  door,  our  ears  were 
assailed  by  a  well-known  voice — Parry  Quarte  !— 
Parry  Tierce ! — Thrust  Seconde  ! — Recover  ! — Doable, 
and  deceive  the  Circle! — Thrust  Quarte  below  the  ami! 
—Recover,  and  stamp  twice !”  They  were  the  identical 
words  which  had  daily  assailed  us  for  six  lung  years, 
aiid,  after  an  absence  of  as  many  more,  we  found  him 
still  repeating  them.  We  entered,  and  found  the  mighty 
master  arrayed  in  a  light  flannel  jacket  and  gmy  panta¬ 
loons,  giving  a  lesson  to  a  young  beginner.  Mumbling 
over  the  witch’s  benison  we  have  quoted  above,  he  stood 
in  a  careless  but  elegant  attitude,  guiding  the  foil  of  his 
eldve  to  or  from  its  aim  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  keep¬ 
ing  an  eye  at  the  same  time  upon  every  corner  of  the 
room. 

It' was,  indeed,'  a  scene  of  bustle — un  iapage  du  diahle* 
Th’d  robin  may  be  likened  to  a  mason’s  rule.  The  por¬ 
tion  representing  tfie  longer  limb,  has  the  roof  supported 
by  two  pillars.'  ITie  other  is  filled  with  the  gymnastic 
apparatus,  and  has  at  the  extremity  a  screen  of  red  baize, 
through  an  aperture  in  which  were  protruded  on  our 
entry  sundry  heads  and  shoulders,  in  the  process  of  peel¬ 
ing,  or  reinvestment.  Exactly  at  the  angle  where  the 
two  limbs  meet  was  the  dwiometer.  Two  stout-built 
younkers  were  pommelling  each  other  with  the  gloves  in 
one  corner — next  to  them  a  tall  gentleman  (holding  fast  by 
his  waistband)  was  thrusting  quarte  and  tierce  with  an  anta¬ 
gonist  of  more  rational  longitude.  A  figure,  which  might 
have  afforded  a  model  for  a  deified ’Hercules,  was  bolding 
himself  at  arm’s-length  from  the  bar— a  long  slim  young 
man  was  twisted  like  a  snake  about  the  steps  of  the  incline 
ladder — one  in  a  green  jacket  was  pushing  lustily  at  the 
dunometer — a  globular  figure,  the  nature  of  which* 
could  not  at  first  ascertain,  but  which  we  afterwar  * 
discovered  to  be  human,  was  rolling  in  and  out  about  t  ® 
pillai*8,  and  through  among  the  feet  of  the  fencci’S>  I* 
the  Giaour  in  Caliph  Vathek,  and  uttering  all  the  tiro® 
the  most  unearthly  cries.  Some  idlers  were  lounging  ro 
elegant  attitudes  in  different  comers.  The  room 
hung  round  with  masks,  foils,  single-sticks,  gloves,  an 
sandals. 

'  As  we  came  to  talk  with  Roland  about  the  pros^cts 
of  his  work,  w^e  withdrew  with  him  into  the  1®*^ 
crowded  nook  that  was  to  be  found,  and  conversed  aim^ 
the  trampling  and  shouting  round  us,  like  two 
tering  vessels  amid  the  tempestuous  oceau.  To  the 
of  our  hearing,  he  said  that  the  work  which  he  * 
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taken  the  liberty  of  transmitting^  to  us  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three — the  other  two  were  to  treat  of  fencing 
and  broadsword.  He  trusted  that  their  cheapness^  ^and 
the  accuracy  of  the  rules  contained  in  them,  .together* 
with  the  elegance  of  the  lithographed  engravings,  would 
entitle  them  to  public  patronage.  He  alluded  to  the, 
extent  of  the  antiquarian  research  by  which  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  the  materials  for  his  historical  introduction.  He 
had  been  a  whole  month  examining  the  public  libraries 
at  Paris,  had  held'  several  consultations  with  Colonel 
Amoros,  corresponded  with  the  principal  gymnastic  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Germany,  ransacked  the  British  MuseiimV  artd 
Bodleian  and  Advocates’  Libraries.  '  We  reconl  these 
facts  here,  because  Roland’s  proverbial  moflesty  has  with¬ 
held  him  from  making  any  allusion  to  them  in  his  work. 
We  were  just  expressing  to  him  the  pleasure  its  perusal 
had  given  to.  us,  and  commending  the  lucid  order  of  its 
arrangements,  and  its  admirably  practical  character,  when 
our  discourse,  which  had  several  times  been  interrupteil 
by  interjectioual  requests  for  silence, on  the  part, of  R., 
was  faivly  put  a  stop  to  by  an  irruption  on  the  part  of 
the  strange,  rolling,  squeaking  phenomenon  already 
alluded  to.  ,  i  For  the  first  time  we  heard  it  utter  an  arti¬ 
culate  voice-^V  jLtoland !  I  say  I  Is  there  any  ginger- 
beer  going  to-day.?’!  . 

As  the  only  means  .of  pacifying  him,  Roland  arranged 
an  nasauU  between,  him  and  the  tall  gentleman  to  whom 
we  alluded  .as  being  engaged  thrusting  quarte  and  tierce 
at  our  entry;.  They  offered  a  beautiful  contrast  as  they 
stood' with  *  crossed  foils,  glaring  through  their  wire 
masks- at  each ^  other.  The  one  Avas  nearer  seven  than 
six  feet  in /  height,  and  thin  as.  a  whipping-post, — the 
other  aboutToiir  and  a  half  feet,  and  nearly  as  broad. 
There  was,'  however,  no,  such  disproportion  between 
them  as.appeared  at  first  sight.  The  legs, of  the  one  were 
undoubtedly  longer,  but  when,  the  other  came  to  his 
extension  on  the  lounge,  his  two  legs  seemed  to  form  one 
straight  line,  and  the  mountain  from  Avhich  they  depended 
no  longei*  sustained,  like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  .rested  on.  the  ground.  The  tall 
gentleman  seemed  slow  and  rather  undecided,  ^  yet  his 
parades  xvere  always  in  time,  aiuh  when  you  least 
expected,  he — not  so  much  gave  a  thrust,  as — stepped^in, 
bearing  his  point-  before  ,him,  without  any  apparent 
exertion*— swift,  noiseless,  and  irresistible,  as  the  sand 
columns  that  glide  athwart  the  desert.  The  assault  of 
the  short  gentleman  xyas  Impetuous  and  reiterated — rhe 
Avas  firm  in  his  guards,  like  lightning  in  his  thrusts— he. 
literally  threw  himselfiiwUh,  huge  outcry;  at  his  adA*er- 
sary,  who  generally  drew  back, .  thrcAV  up  his  right  foot, 
and  parried  at  one  {moment.  Not  alAvays  successfully, 
for  when  Brevity  had  seated  himself,  as  above  described, 
his  thrust  came  .poking  up  from  a. quarter  whence  it 
could  neither  be  anticipated  nor  prevented.  The  contest 
was  caiTied  on  with  great  equality,  and  both  parties 
claimed  the  victory. 

The  sliort  gentleman  now  turned  about,  and  modestly 
proposed  that  wf.  should  try  a  bout  at  single-stick  with 
him.  Our  shoulders  had  not,  hoAveA'er,  forgotten  their 
last  anointing— a  story  of  some  tea  years  back  ;  we 
therefore  courteously  declined.  He  insisting,  Ave  preci¬ 
pitately  retreated,  forming  the  resolution — which  Ave 
ROW  carry  into  effect — of  recommending  to  every  young 
R^an  of  spirit  who  can  manage  it,  to  attend  Roland’s 
rooms  ;  to  those  who  cannot,  to  buy  his  book. 


OUR  STUDY  TABLE.  ’ 

-4  Dissertation  on  tJie  Calendar  and  Zodiac  of  Aiwimt 
f  oiith  Remarks  on  the  First  Introduction  and  Use 
of  the  Zodiac  among  Ute  Greeks,  By  W,  Mure,  Esq. 
8vo.  Pp.  265.  Edinburgh ;  Bell  and  Bradfute* 
London  :  C.  and  J.  Rivington.  1832. 

^(^oitish  Jests  and  Anecdotes,  To  which  are  added  a 


selection  of  choice  English  and  Irish  Jests.  Edin- 
bui’gh  ;  'William  Tait.  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
1832. 

Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Polynesia^  (Southern  Group,) 
Edinburgh.  Waugh  and  Intics.  1831. 


Otrh  **  Slndy-Table  ”  bears  this  week  no  heavy  bur¬ 
den— at  least  so  far  as  the  sl^eaiid  physical  weight  of  the 
books  upon  it  Is  concerned.  • 

*  *  t 

Tuk  “  Calendar  and  v^diac  of  Ancient  Egypt  ’*  is  the 
Avork  of  an  author  who  hiw  read  more  than  he  1ms  digest¬ 
ed.  ,  He  refers  to  uutborities,, without  critically  exami¬ 
ning  their  authfnticity~he  crowds  hU^  facts  to  such  a 
degree,  that  we  lose  sight  both  of  bis  argument  and  in¬ 
ference.  ,  JIe  may,kuoAv  what  he  Avould  be  at,^but  can¬ 
not  express  it  in  a  maTmei*untcltigible  to  others. 


The  collector  of '  Scottish  wit  (no  less  A  person  than 
our  delightful '^and  indefatigable  Robert  Chambers)  in¬ 
forms  Us,  that  the  design  of  his  book  is,  the  develope- 
ment  of  a  ’ neAV  feature  In  the  national  intellect.'*  In 
another  l)lace,’ he  explains  himself  mort  at  length  : 

“  Caledonia— 


^  A  land  renown’d  for  worth  and  beauty’s  charms, 
Infiexiblo  niTaith^<invhicible  in  arms,'— 

has  ncA’er  yet  hem  alloAved  any  credit  on  the  score  of  wit 
or  humour;  but  is  rather  understood  to  be  coup ti^, lull 
of  very  grave^  people,  ^who  Avould  not  perpetratp,  a  joke 
for  the  worl^.  No  ^  mistake  could  bo  greater ;  . as,  we 
hope,  the  reader,  will  soon  find.^  This  coinpilatipp,  indeed, 
is  designed for  the  first, time,,  the  pretensions 
of  the  ScottisK' nation  to  tbq  , character  pf^  a  whtynRd 
jocular,  as  *they  are  already  'aJlo^djo..  V®  ®  painstaking 
and  enlightened  race.  The  reader  Avijl  here  fiud.p  prodi¬ 
gious  array  of  good  things  and  humorous  jests,  which 
have  been  collected  from  Imaginable 'sfiuroas,*  but 
mostly  from  the  mouchs^of^ the  people’ themselves/  so  as 
to  convince  all  unprejudiced  foNovr^BHtone^  that  life  in 
the  north  is  by  no  means  less  replete  >vith  drollery  and 
good  humour  than  in  the  sopth,  aud^that,  jir,re^ty>  we 
are  a  very  mirthful  nation.  As  Iiax'dly  aPY  sUhitar  at- 
tempt  has  e\*cr  been  made  before^  tpe^  L^itpr^aiitic^pates 
no  small  credit  for  his  task;  conceive^ will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  some  share  of  that  praise^  winch  liberally 
bestowed  upou  discoverers  like  Coukiand  Tarry,  ^^d, may 
expect  to  be'celehrated  in  after  ages,  p  the  first  man  Avho 
extended  the  geography  of  Fim  ^beyoml  tlm  Tweed.’*, 


Some  time  ago,  Ave  presented  our  readers  with  copious 
extracts  from  the  body  of*  this f collect! on,  and  have  now 
only  to  repeat'  the  commendations  we  then  bestowed 
upon  it.  .  ,  .  f  ^ 


We  welcome  the  little  volume*  entitled  ^  Progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  Polynesia,"  as  avO  would*  every  thing  cal- 
:ulated  to  spread  the  fame  of- the*  indefatigable  missioii- 
iry.  We  protest,  however^  agaklsi  the  spirit  in  which 
Captain  Bccchey  is  mentioned  in  the  prei^e.  He  is  no 
‘enemy  to  the  cause;*’  he  merely  pro¬ 

gress  of  truth  in  less  glowing  colours  some  of  its 
irdeiit  but  injudicious  friends,  pafeebpofi/' Apd  vain- 
loasting  are  bad  allies  of  Chrlstiajuity.. 


its  bane. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ttrtjRAtpRE. 

*i  O  »  c  i  h  #••  •  MI  ♦ 


IJ  I 


NEAV- 

Mr  Editor,— As„autt^^s,ai',, I 

beg  to  submit  a  fcAv;  sprpimens^oif!  ope  to^  your  consider¬ 
ation,  trusting  you  will  favopr  W^h  a  candid  opinion 
Avhether  the  noble  and  distinguished  authors  who  have 
combined  to  produce  it,  arc  likely  to  meet  with  all  due 
encouragement  from  an  enlightened  public.  T  he  sale  of 
20/X!0  copies  might  repay  the  expense  that  has  been 
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already  incurred  in  getting  it  up,  which  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  your  patronage  will  easily  ensure  for  it.  We 
therefore  propose  dedicating  it  to  yourself,  and  embel¬ 
lishing  it  with  yoirr  portrait'  as  a  frontispie^. 

THE  cairkgorum; 

OR, 

..  LE  FRA2«90ia»  ^  ;  ./ 


Then  homeward  turning — dine  on  whale _ _ 

AVhat  more  can  claim  a  wise  man's  care  ? 

The  sun  may  hide  his  radiant  face, 

The  moon  and  stars  forget  to  glow, 

But  nought  can  dim  nor  mar  the  grace 
Of  her  I’ve  loved — my  charming  Squaw  I 


TAXJ<:, 

By  Lady  Olivia  Maria  Montmorencu 

It  was  morning<«*-and  still  the  dim  eye  of  Eleanor 
gazed  through  her  latticed  window,— still  was  her  ear 
painfully  stretched  to  hear  the  distant  footstep  of  Alfred, 
— still  did  her  pulses  beat  with  feverish  anxiety  when 
she  reflected  on  the  desperate  advjmture  on  which  he  was 
embarked.  She  thought  on  the  cruel  threats  of  Conrad 
—his  hoarse  accents  seemed  to  grate  affeisli  upon  her  ear 
l~and  a  shudder  thrilled  through  her  frame  when  she 
contemplated  the  probability  of  being  forced  to  wed  him. 
“  Oh  Alfred  !”  she  cried,  the  noblest  and  the  bravest 
of  my  father’s  foes,— far  distant  as  thod  art, — uncon¬ 
scious  of  my  danger,  and  ignorant  as  thou  shalt  ever  re¬ 
main  of  my  love,  help  !  oli,  help  me  in  this  hour  of  ex¬ 
tremity  !”  A  cold  dew  bnrst  upon*  her  forehead — she 
clasped  his  portrait  to  her  heart,  and  In  a  paroxysm  of 
agony  struck  some  cords  on  her  guitar.'‘’‘  A  slight  rustle 
behind’ 'the  tapestry  startled  her.  ^  Hu !  •tis 'Conrad  !” 
she ‘cried;  hut  ere  the  scream  of ‘terror  that  she  uttered 
had  been  echoed  from  the  neighbouring  ’hills,  she  Was 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  Alfred  Montmorenef !  ••  Eleanor !” 
he  exclaimed,  whose  is  the  blood  that  stains  this  sword, 
sacred  to  the  cause' of  fVeedom  ^and  of  glory! — ’tis 
Conrad’s !  and  never  before,  did  a  poltroon'  so  unworthy 
die  such  an  honourable  death !  *’'  » 

♦  .  T/  t,  #  41 

'I*'  •  _  '•  • 

‘  ■  "’VERSES  ON  A  COVVOtVt^rUS. 

♦’  i  •  "  Iti  T!  ;'  J  ‘ 

t,  By  ^  r, 

“  Thiftr^  not' a  flower ^bf  radiant  hue, 

^’^Wlth'tlnt  more  bright  than  thine  of  Wue, 

^  morn  thOtt  qpest  thy  weeping  eve, ‘‘ 

^  eVW’thou'  almost  mm’st  to  die  ? '  ’ 

♦  '  '  t,  .,1.  '.'ft.  j  ,  ■ .  H  .<  '■/ 

.(.j.ir/.Tbyiftqwer  at,first  is  bright  and  gay,  .  , 

But  soon — too  soon — it  fades  away  I 
And  when  we  pluck  tby  blossom  bright, 

,  Next  moment  shows  thy  sorry  .plight..  ^  ^ 

Then,*  wheresoe’er  it  may  be  found. 

Oh  !‘  leaVe-^still  ]eav»-l-it  in  the  ground, 

For  soon  itSvithers  in  a  glass, 

Alas  !‘ alas  !-ii-alas1  *  alas ‘ 

•  i  {>’.  .Mi'l  t  i 


*.  ■».  /’luj 


AN  EssAV*  ON  Darkness. 


■  (I 


Translated  from  the  German  by  Professor 

Darkness  is  not  the  privaiUm  ^  UghL  According  to 
Hegel,  existence  and  non-existence  are  identical.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  that  if  darkness  be  merely  the  non-existence  of 
light;  Ugktsxi^  darkness  mvi%t  he  identical — q.  a.  e.  Dark¬ 
ness  is  a  positive  independent  tfea ;  and,  if  we  arc  to  escape 
the  doctrines  of  immatmalists,  mast  be  an  independent 
existence  and  ^essence.  Darkness  existing  thus  of  itself, 
does  riot,  ajccotdiiig  to  the  vulgar  and  inaccurate  expres¬ 
sion  prtt^ent  ^oitf^^keein^'  objects.  Diffdsed'  throughout 
space,  it,  for  the  time,  absorbs  objects^  and,  as  far  as  the 
sense ’of  vision  Is  concerned, 'irfentf^fes  ihem^tvith  its  own 
essence.  ‘  Hence  otif  Inability  to  see  In  the  dark. 


THE  GHOST. 

Founded  on  facl^  and  related  to  the  Author  by  Major » 
General  Sir  Humphrey  De  V - e. 

[He  had  it  from  a  descendant  of  his  great-grandmother’s  first 
cousin,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  been  a  party  con. 
cerned  in  the  fearful  catastrophe.] 

There  lived  not  in  all  Gascony  a  knight  who  could 
boast  more  deeds  of  heroism  than  Don  Alexo ;  hut  yet 
his  bold  heart  quailed  as  he  gazed  on  the  mysterious  form 
before  him,  and  his  footsteps  tottered  with  undefined 
apprehension,  while  he  once  more  descended  the  ruined 
staircase.  ‘‘  Shall  I  again  behold  the  murdered  Image 
of  my  sainted  father  ?”  he  ci’ied.  “  Shall  the  mangled 
remains  of  my  mother  once  more  burst  through  the 
cerementi  of  the  tomb  ?  Shall  the  graive  again  disclose 
its  mysteries,  and  my  lamented  Cecilia  rise  before  me  in 

all  her  bridal  loveliness  ?  Shall” - 

“  Hush !”  cried  the  Phantom,  glaring  back  a  fearful 
froAvn  upon  him  ;  “  another  word,  and  you  die  I” 

The  steps  of  Don  Alexo  became  more  unsteady ;  his 
pale  lip  quivered,  and  his  eye  sunk  beneath  the  appalling 
glance  of  the  apparition.  Feebly  he  bent  his  head  in 
token  of  acquiescence  ;  but  as  the  iron  portals  grated  on 
their  rusty  hinges,  the  damp  cold  air  of  the  subterranean 
cavern  extinguished  his  flickering  taper,  and  a  hand  of 
ice,  laid  upon  his  quivering  arm,  hurried  him  resistlessly 
forward. 


wl  1.,  lit  n*  u.tnij  *f.' 

MO  -r  'I.>-  .  > 

Translated  fravn  ihs  osigmalfiy  CapUm  Nm 

Ay  !  let  me  on  an  lcifbcrg  ’sail, 

And  seek  to  kill  the  Lapland  bear ! 


VERSES  ON  A  WITHERED  RLHEBELL. 

[This  second  poein»  by  tlie  Duchess  of  V^r— -z,  may,  for  elegance 
and  simplicity,  almost  be  said  to  rival,  and  even  to  resemble,  its 
predecessor.] 

Oh  !  why.  didst  thou  die  I 
,  And  thus  give  the  lie, 

To  all  I  have  said. 

Before  thou  wert  dead. 

Of  thy  lovely  green  hue, 

And  the  brilliant  light  blue, 

That  was  seen  on  thy  leaf. 

And  is  gone  to  my  grief  I 


REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  LATE  CAPTAIN 

t 

CAMPBELL,  NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 

By  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 

His  was  no  common  character  f  *  »  ♦  His  wit 

had  not  the  brilliancy  of  the  lightning^s  flash,  nor  the 
glaring  splendour  of  an  Eastern  sun.  His  courage  was 
not  the  heroism  of  a  poet’s  fancy,  nor  the  chivalrous  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  belted  knight.  The  painter  might  not  have 
chosen  him  for  his  model  of  manly  beauty,  nor  the  sculp¬ 
tor  for  his  realization  of  classical  grace  ;  but  there  was  a 
something  *  ,  *  ♦  *  * 
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literary  and  scientific  societies  of 

EDINBURGH. 

bOriETV  OF  ANIIQUARIES. 

Monday  Eveniny,  l^ec,  12,  1831. 

Sir  Henry  Jardine,  V.T.,  iu  the  Chair. 

Present^ — Mr  Gilbert  limes ;  Drs  Hibbert  and  Carson  ; 
Messrs  Skene,  T.  Allan,  Pitcairn,  Maidment,  Gor¬ 
don,  Stevenson,  Lain^,  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Gregory, 
and  many  other  members ;  with  a  large  concourse  of 
visitors. 

Dr  Hibbert  read  some  remarks  upon  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  certain  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  the 
demolition  to  which  many  of  them  have  of  late  years 
been  subject.  Dr  Hibbert  then  traced,  in  a  very  distinct 
manner,  and  illustrated  by  many  drawings,  the  gradual 
changes  in  the  formation  of  the  ancient  hill  forts,  so  nu¬ 
merous  in  Scotland  ;  and  concluded  his  very  intei*esting 
remarks,  by  describing  minutely  the  singular  circular  Borg 
of  Mousa  in  Shetland,  now  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
that  style  of  building,  of  which  there  are  so  many  muti¬ 
lated  remains  in  the  northern  counties  and  the  Hebrides. 
These  circular  Borgs,  or  Duns,  arc  conceived  by  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  have  been  strongholds,  erected  by  the  earlier  Scan-, 
dinavian  invaders  of  Scotland  and  the  isles,  after  they 
had  fixed  themselves  iu  their  new  seats,  against  new 
swarms  of  pirates  of  the  same  daring  and  warlike  race  ; 
and  this  view  is  supported  by  many  concurrent  circum- 
stanees,  which  were  very  ably  stated  and  explained  by 
Dr  Hibbert. 

The  same  gentleman  then  gave  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
cent  discovery  of  a  most  important  vitrified  site  at  Els- 
ness,  iu  the  island  of  Landay,  Orkney ;  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  which  tend  to  corroborate  and 
strengthen  the  view  taken  by  him  upon  this  queestio 
texata  in  Scottish  Antiquities,  in  an  Essay  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  “  Archoeologia  Scotica.”*  The 
following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  Dr  Hibbert’s  views,  as 
to  the  probable  causes  of  the  vitrification  so  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  Scotland.  He' traces  the  origin  of  the 
custom  of  using  signal  fires,  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of 
the  news  of  an  apprehended  or.  actual  descent,  to  the 
Scandinavians.  He  then  proves,  and  most  particularly 
by  the  lately  discovered  instance  of  vitrification  in  Ork¬ 
ney,  that  the  most  decided  marks  of  fusion  may  occur 
from  the  long  continued  use  of  signal  fires  on  one  spot ; 
these  fires  being  always  lighted  on  cairns  or  lieaps  of 
stones.  To  these  places  he  gives  the  name  of  vitrifird 
iiites.  The  practice  thus  introduced  by  the  early  Scan¬ 
dinavian  settlers  became  universal  in  Scotland  ;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  many  of  the  ohl  hill  forts  being 
selected,  on  account  of  the  extensive  prospect  which  they 
afforded,  as  proper  for  signal  stations,  the  appearance 
presents  itself  in  various  instances  of  forts  whose  barriers 
are  more  or  less  cemented  by  vitrification,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  stones  forming  the  barriers,  and  the 
number  of  fires  usually  kept  up  at  the  different  stations. 
The  doctor  states,  from  actual  observation,  that  the  fusion, 
«ven  in  the  most  marked  instances,  is  partial  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  Slight  marks  of  vitrification  may,  in  some  instances, 
have  occurred  from  the  Beltane  Fires,  which  were  so  long 
practised  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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Professor  Jameson,  Drs  Scot,  Greville,  Adam, 
^^gie,  &c.  James  Wilson,  Stevenson,  Falconer,  Stark, 
^eill,  Esqrs.  &c. 

first  meeting  of  the  present  session,  took  place  In 

recommend  this,  which  the  learned  Doctor  states  to  be  the 
a  series  of  Essays  on  the  subject  of  Vitrified  Forts,  to  the 
^unous  in  these  matters,  as  well  worthy  the  trouble  of  perusal. 


the  College  on  Saturday  the  10th,  when  office-bearers  for 
the  following  year  were  elected,  donations  received,  and 
other,  routine  business  gone  through.  Public  business 
commenced  by  the  secretary  reading  a  letter,  communica¬ 
ted  by  Dr  Gillies,  containing  an  account,  illustrated  by  a 
!  sketch,  of  the  new  volcanic  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  letter,  not  being  of  recent  date,  did  not  present  any 
facts  new  to  the  public.  It  alluded,  however,  to  another 
very  interesting  phenomenon,  namely,  an  earthquake 
which  lately  occurred  at  Samos  ;  a  great  mountain-rent 
was  produced,  from  which  has  issued  ever  since  a  copious 
stream  of  wmter,  where  such  a  blessing  was  most  wanted. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  ensued,  Professor 
Jameson  handed  iTiund  a  drawing  of  the  volcanic  island, 
and  mentioned  that  soundings  at  forty  fathom  have  been 
obtained  on  one  side  of  the  island  at  a  short  distance, 
showing  that  a  bank  had  been  upraised  by  volcanic  action 
which  did  not  exist  before.  The  professor  stated,  that 
we  were  not  in  possession  of  datii  for  determining  the 
probable  fate  of  this  island  if  formed  of  loose  materials, 
it  would  be  gradually  washed  away,  and  a  shoal  left ;  if 
more  firm  aud  solid,  it  might  eventually  sink  dow'u  and 
disap[)€ar.  ... 

An  Essay  upon  the  Orcb,  or  Raven  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  was  then  read  by.  the  Uev.  Dr  Scot.  The  reve*- 
rend  gcntlqmnu  evinced  extensive  reading  by  the  variety 
of  his  observations,  hearing  directly  or  remotely  upon  his 
subject.  Having,  however,  inadvertently  cast  some  re¬ 
flections  upon  the  ass,  the  good  qualities  of  that  patient 
animal  were  shown  by  more  than  one  individual  prosent 
to  have  been  undeivestimated.  Dr  Gillies  related  some 
remarkable  anecdotes  of  its  habitual  acuteness  iu  South 
America,  and  another  gentleman  mentioned  that  iu  Persia 
the  kind  found  there  is  so  much  esteemed,  that  to  be  called 
an  ass  is  rather  a  compliment  than  pthei'wise.  . 

Professor  Jameson  then  gave  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  of  Dr  A.  Turnbull  Christie  in  Sicily. 
The  character  and  contents  of  the  caves  observed  by  him 
on  tlie  coasts,  at  different  elevations,  prove,  in  a  very  con¬ 
clusive  manner,  that  the  country  has  been  raised  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  considerably  above  the  present,  levql  of  the 
sea.  Several  of  the  caves,  now,  at  some, height,  have  a 
smooth  surface,  as  if  washed  at  some  period  by  the  waves, 
and  their  sides  peneti’ated  by  the  Phola^  which  Is  known 
to  work  only  a  little  below  the  sea  level ;  the  bone  brec¬ 
cia  at  the  bottom  was  also  mixed  with  marine  produc¬ 
tions. 

The  Professor,  at  the  same  time,  noticed  the  recent 
occurrence  of  a  shower  of’Mannaj  as  it  is  popularly  call¬ 
ed,  in  Persia.  The, substance,  which  was  exhibited,  proves 
to  be  a  species  of  lichen,  and  had  prob«ihly  been  carried 
into  the  air  by  some  local  tornado.,  He  then  proceeded 
to  inform  the  Society  that  a  fossil  forest  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  near  Rome,  forming  a  consolidated  mass  of  forty 
feet  in  thickness ;  aud,  lastly,  that  the  pods  of  a  species 
of  Cccsalpinia  had  been  ascertained  to  be  of  great  value 
for  tanning. 


LONDON  MUSICAL  LETTER. 

London^  12//1  December,  1831. 

My  Dear  Sir, -—I  am  at  length  enabled  to  give  you 
some  notion  of  the  power  of  the  new  singer  at  Co  vent 
Garden,  Miss  Shirreff.  For  some  ^ime  .previous  to  her 
appearance,  this  young  lady.liaid  been  made  the  victim  of 
that  detestable  s^em  of  puffing^  which  is.  so  rife  on  every 
subject  here,  from  singers,  to  dogs*  meat,  and  whicli,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  is  a  favourite^  plan,  with  her  instructor, 
Mr  T.  Welsh.  1  have  lived  long  enough  iu  London 
to  perceive  that  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  pujf  is  a  suf¬ 
ficient  and  infallible  attraction,  but  I  must  remain  some 
considerable  time  longer  ere  it  produce  that  effect  ou  me. 
On  the  contrary,  the  extravagant  pretensions  which  were 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  Miw  Shirreff— the  wonderful  offers 


J 
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made  to  her  ere  her  star  arose^  bad  wellnigh  deterred  me 
from  going  at  all.  No  wonder,  then,,  that  my  Expecta¬ 
tions  were  confined  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  that  a 
sort  of  prejudice  was  excited  in  my  mind,  which  genuine 
taient  alone  could  remove.  ‘  And  it  has  been  removed : 
my  expectations  have  been  much  suiTmssed,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  she  has  made  is  altogether  favourable,  tlius 
showing  that  her  abilities  wei*e  qiUte  sufficleiit,  without 
the  aid  of  gold' and  the  paper  cifrrency,*’*'  to  stamp  her 
name  with  excellence.  Of  course,  I  am  unwilling  to 
commit  myself  by  speaking  in  very  decided  terms  of  Miss 
SherrifTs  vocal  powers  after  a  single  hearing;  and,  be¬ 
sides  this,  it  most  be  kept  In  vlewthat'a  first  appearance 
is  the  result  of  elaborate ‘study, .i^e\^ry  turn,  every  rou¬ 
lade,  every  ornament,  'every  light  and  shade,  being  fixed 
in  the  mind,  with  an' lexaCtnes^s  whidhdcaves  no  room  for 
independence  of  feeling  or ‘judgment.  ’  ‘There  are  some 
vocalists  who  discover  such  glaring ‘defects,’eveh  though 
they  go  through  their  parts  with*  the  adcuracy  of  mecha¬ 
nism,  that  a  second  hearing  is  quite  unnecessary  for  pro  ¬ 
nouncing  on  their  merits;  but  in  the  present  instance, 
there  are  glimpses  of  ability  which  are  sufficient  to  de¬ 
ter  me  from  hazarding  a  too  hasty  judgment.  I  have 
yet  to  ascertain  what  share  the  rhind  has  with  her  other 
qualities :  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  render  one 
possessed  of  little  intellect  a  player  of  great  execution^ 
but  of  this  alone.  ‘  An  brlglnal  character,  by  which  I 
mean  a  part  in  a  new  operai  or  in  one  which  has  never 
been  seen  or  heard  by  the  d^^Uanie^  Is  the  true  and  only 
mode  of  calling  forth  into  exercise ’the  powers  of  concep¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  execution.  In  this  case,  a  master  can 
but  suggest  effects  ;'‘for  the  mind  of  the  singer  being 
prepossessed  with  the  importance  of  the  situation,  puts 
forth  every  latent  energy,*  and ’strives  to  identify  himself 
so  thoroughly  with  the  characters,  that  he  is  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  adopt  or  reject  them  according  as  they  improve 
or  impair  the  STmmeti*y  of  *  his  conception.  /Miss  In- 
verarity  is  a  striking  ^example  of  this.  She  had  never 
seen  the  character  of  Zemiraj  in  Spohr’s  opera  of  that 
name — nay,  sh^'hadtsieTer  lioard  of  such  a  composition 
till  it  was  put  into  her  hands  for  study ;  hut  she  entered 
with  her  characteriwlio  eagerness  Into  the  splint  of  the 
part  allottedito  ber^  sheiohoseto  think  for  herself,  adopt-' 
ing  the  hints  of /arpraotionl  musician,  so  far  ns^her  mind’ 
was  disposed  tolrsceiye  them.  ,.  Accordingly, ‘  her  per¬ 


formance  of  Zemira  was  such  as  entitled  her  to  take  her. 


place  in  the  highest  inwik  of  . vocalists.  {Miss  Shirreff  is 
a  genuine  EngUskisinger,  of  the  same  school  with  Miss 
Stephens,  but  considerablyqmor a  energetic.  She  has 
been  most;  tboroughly  and  oarefvHy  tau^gbt,  !bnt  whether 
the  palm  is  due  to  Mr  T.  Welsh,  we  cannot  say,  for 
somebody  caUftig,  of 

course — has  declared  ^etta  have  .been  his  pupil  for  five 
years  previous  to ’her  enfagemOot  with  .the  other ;  at  all 
events,  Mr  Welsh  quali^ndvbei?  for  the  stage.,, Her  voice 
is  a  clear,  full-tooed  sflpranOft  reaching  with  perfect  case 
to  D  in  alt.  ;  her  intonation — a  term  frequently  con- 
tounded  with  tone’^\%  faultless  ;•  and  her  execution  very 
fair,  though, ciy;)oUle  of  mucli  more  distinctness  and  pre¬ 
cision.^^  In  ^pp^pance,  Misv  Shiireif  is  ladylike,  without 
any  great  personal  beauty ;  1  should  Imagine  her  age-— 
if  such^tlbj^ts  arE  .not.iudelicjite  to  touch  upon — to  be 
about  three-and-twenty,  and  this,  I  am  given  to  under- 

;  fpr^accuracy  in  such  matters  is, 
with  the  fair  sex,  impossible.  Her  confidence  is  appa¬ 
rently  unbqgmded*— regret  this;  and  yet  we 
lookers-on  are  never  contented  ;  for  if  she  had  been  timid, 
we  should  ^bavoiiviahed  her  {bold.  .  However,  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  confidence  may  in  some  degree  be  aoeounted  for, 
by  the  fact,  foriiome  years  been  in  the  habit 

of  singing  at  public  concerts,  where,  if  they  lose  not  their 


♦  I  uiK^rstand  the  number  of  orders  of  admission  has  been  pro¬ 
digious  ;  indeed,  the  bands  of  claqueurs  frequently  broke  in  at  most 
unseasonable  moments. 


timidity,  they  never  will.  Her  best  performances  were 
‘‘  Monster,  away,”  and  “  If  e’er  the  cruel  tyrant  Love  ’’ 
both  of  which  were  sung  with  great  beauty,  and  rap¬ 
turously  encored.  I  thought  her  “  Soldier  tired,”  a 
failure ;  but  an  encore,  called  for  by  the  whole  house 
left  me  singular,  yet  unconvinced.  The  shake  seems  to 
be  going  out  of  fashion  even  in  the  English  school.  Miss 
Shirreff  employed  it  but  seldom  :  we  would  rather  she 
^  had  omitted  it  altogether,  for  her  master,  who  presided 
at  the ybr/<?-piaiio,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  rendered  quite 
offensive,  by  his  thumping  and  rattling,)  always  made  a 
shake  a  third  above  her,  no  matter  how  the  air  closed ! 
To  me  it  was  positive  torture.  To  be  sure,  it  hides  a 
bad  shake  :  but  it  sj^oils  a  good  one.  Polly  Peachm,  in 
that  disgusting  piece  “  The  Beggar’s  Opera,*’  Is  to  be  the 
next  character  for  Miss  Shirreff.  Those  who  remember 
Madame  Caradori’s  performance  of  Polly ^  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  English  vocalist,  should  she  satisfy 
me  that  she  excels  the  German. 

There  is  a  talk  of  getting  up  Spohr’s  Faust  ”  at 
Covent  Garden,  with  Miss  Inverarity  as  the  principal 
female ;  but  this  is  as  yet  a  talk.  Bishop  (not  the 
Burkitc,  but  he  of  Drury  Lane)  has  crossed  the  channel 
ill  pursuit  of  the  score  of  Meyerbeer’s  new  opera,  “  Ro¬ 
bert  Lc  Diable,”  which  has  lately  been  produced  at  the 
Academic  Royale,  By  all  accounts,  and  I  have  read  full 
criticisms  in  ten  or  eleven  French  papers,  this  composi¬ 
tion  has  been  the  most  important  since  that  of  “  Frie- 
schutz  and  it  is  not  the  least  remarkable  proof  of  its 
excellence,  that  these  journals  are  unanimous,  not  only 
in  their  opinion,  but,  what  is  singular,  they  specify  the 
very  same  points  of  superior  excellence.  Private  in¬ 
formation  from  those  who  have  seen  the  opera,  would, 
however,  lead  me  to  infer  that  there  was  a  want  of  unity 
in  the  entire  effect ;  because,  say  they,  there  are,  besides 
the  characteristics  of  the  author,  a  tinge  of  Rossini,  a 
glimmering  of  3Iozart,  a  strong  infusion  of.  Weber,  a 
dash  of  Beethoven,  and  a  sketch  after  Handel,  which 
would  do  well  enough  iu  a  miscellaneous  concert,  but  not 
for  a  single  opei'a!  Now,  to  my  mind,  this  is  a  beautiful 
compliment  to  the  author.  SV'ere  I  a  composer,  how 
happy  should  I  be  to  be  told  I  had  “  a  glimmering  of 
Mozart,”  however  faint ;  but  here  is  one  who  is  imbued 
with  a  portion  of  the  spirit  of  five. great  musicians,  each 
one  of  whom  has  already  a  niche  in  the  temple  ot  immor¬ 
tality.  I  suspect  my  friends  ov^r  the  way,  being  so  little 
accustomed  to  originality- of  conception,  can  swircely  re¬ 
cognise  the  rarity  when  it  docs  appear,  and  accordingly 
imagine  every  brilliant  passage  is  derived  from  Rossini, 
every  ravishing  melody  from'  Mozart,  every  wild  har¬ 
mony  from  Weber^ ‘  Wchestral  effects  /rom  Beethoven, 
and  sublimity  from^  Handel^! From  sJl  this  I  infer,  that 
Robert  Le  Diable”.  is  a  work  of  original  power  and 
genius,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  place  its  author, 
Meyerbeer,  at  the  very  head  of  living  composers;  and, 
until  I  hear  much  better  reasons  than  those  detailed  above, 
I  shall  be  slow  to  alter  ray  conclusions., , 

Three  or  four  weeks  since,  I  called  your  attention  to 
a  forthcoming  work  named  “  Historic^  Ballads  now  1 
have  received  the  first  number,  and  would  recommend 
your  musical  readers  to  order  it.  Of  the  poetry,  by  J* 
R.  Planche,  I  am  not  qualified  to  judge,  leaving  that  to 
your  ready  discrimination,  should  a  copy  ever  reach  your 
Study  Table but  of  the  music,  by  Bishop,  I  can  with 
a  safe  conscience  say  that  there  is  more  good  than  ba  • 
Bishop’s  fame  is  too  well  established  to  be  affected  hj 
occasional  failures;  and  if  he  has  failed  in  any  degie* 
now,  I  am  inclined  to  impute  it  rather  to  an  affectation 
of  originality,*  including  violent  and  unnecessary  transi¬ 
tions  and  harsh  sequences,  than  to  any  poverty  of  inven¬ 
tion.  The  only  other  fault  I  have  to  allege  is  one  o 
inveterate  occurrence  with  Bishop,  and  that  is,  false  at- 
centuatioii  of  the  words:  a  good  ear  will  soon  detect  an 


improve  it.  Ilie  best  songs  in  my  opinion  are 
Shipwreck  of  Prince  William,”  “  Edward  the  HI* 


r'0"  * 


i 
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51ack  prince,”  (after  the  battle  of  Cressy,)  and  **  The 
Union  of  the  Two  Roses.”  Perhaps  a  specimen  of  the 
etry  mny  he  acceptable.  Quoting  at  random,  I  ^ may 
^ve  you  what  is  now  open  before  me  :  ‘  ' 

THE  UNION  OF  THE  TWO  ROSES.  ‘ 

Trumpet,  drum,  and  culverin,  ‘ 

Are  rending  earth  and  sky,  ‘  * 

But  though  they  tell  of  peace  and  Joyi^  '^  •  ’  *' 

Men  start  as  ill  were  nigh  : — ^ ' 
So  long  those  sounds  have  only  woke  '  * 

To  herald  war  and  woe,  '  ’  <  . 

Ki)  marvel  England  scarce  can  dream  <  : 

.  A  gentler  task  they  know. 

j  f*  But  seej  the  bride  by  Henry’s  side  " 
Beneath  the  dais  stands,  '  ' 

With  gracious  smile  and  sunny  locks  '  ‘ 

,  That  shame  their  golden  bands.“'  , 

The  empire  of  her  lovely  cheek'^  ‘  '  •  . 

.  'iv''  xt  ily 


-The  rival  roses  share  ; 

'  '  '  >  I  '  ..  •  ,  -  •  I 

^  ^  And  turn  by  turn  each  other  chase  ~  ‘  '  ‘  * 
Contending  even  there  !  ^ 


j5 


‘‘  Fair  rose  of  York,  ho  longer  pale 
; With  anger  or  with  grief— 

^  Gay  .rose  of  Lancaster  flush’d  high, 
With  joy  in  every  leaf— 


1 


While  darkly,  .’neath  his  iron  crown, 
The, foreign  despot  lowers. 


T. 


For  England’s  happy  monarchs  form 

,  ^ . A  (diadeni  of  flovyers !” 

The  music  to  these  words  is  the  best  in  the  number 
it  is  both  for  a  single  voice  and  as  a  glee. 

Ml*  •' 

•  rt.j,  /  ■■  ■  ;  ’ 

Pi'S.^  By  the  way,  the  printer  made  a  cuidous  mistake 
in  my  last’ letter,' by  reading  Ncukomm  for  Nicholson, 
connected "with  a  flute  performance.  No:  my  excellent 
friend  has  not  lungs  for  such  an  instrument :  he  makes 
it  enchant,  but  he  does  not  handle  it  himself*  '  '  ‘  i  • 


He  sang  of  Scotland  bauld  an’  free — 
Her  stalwart  sons  an*  lasses  braw — 
Of  social  joy  an*  mirthfu’  glee,— 

•  For,  O  !  the  pipe  he  weel  could  blaw  1 


*.i  *1' 


The  moorland  wild  an*  sunny  glen—  , 
The  gloamin*  hour  when  lovers, meet— 
The  stowen  kiss  that.nane  maun  ken, 
.Were  pictured  in  his  sang,  sue  sweet ! 
:The  Muse  her  laux*el  crown  untied,. 
/•...An’. bound. the  same  his  brows  upon, 
An*  hail’d  him  as  her  son,  an’, cried— 
‘mTIus  ia the  Bard  of  Caledon  !”  ;  i 


\  f 


Lang  may  his, moorland  whistle  blaw, 

An’  lang  may  Scotia  heat* > the?,  sang — , 
Be  it  aye  heard  by  greenwood  shaw,,, 

An’  echpecl  glen  an’,  braes  amang ! .  ^ 

All’ when  the  silent  snaws  o’,  eild  , 

Thick  o’er  ,his  head  come  stealing  on,  ^ 
Be  his  the  snug,aud  cozy  bield,  , 

,  To  shield  the  bard  o’  Caledon  ! 


>i  '..H  .i‘ 


TT! 


ORIGINAL  POETRY.  ' 

Mr  i;;i  m.  •  . 

■  •  T  '  ’  :  V  !  M  V  •  .i, ...  {  . 

l<  I  . 

.n  Mi;:.- 


;< 


SONG. 


TO  THE  ETTRICK  STIEPHERn.'  ' 

.  Sy  JioImt  GilfiUaju  ,  , 

Tdhe,— Willie  wat  a  wanton  wag.’* 

•  ‘  '  /  «  , 

On  Ettrick  hank^  ae  simmer  night, 
The  muse  o*  Scotia  lighted  down, 
She  held  a  pipe  o’  ivory  bright. 

And  on  her  head  a  laurel  crown. 
But  aye  she  sigh’d  an*  aye  she  sang — 
Sin’  Robin  Burris  has  fled  awa, 

O  !  .wha,  ’rnang  a’  the  minstrel  thrang, 
,,.jj  .This  pipe  o’  mine  will  ever  blaw?” 


^  Like. angel  song  to  shepherds  sung, 

..  A  youtlifiT  shepherd  heard  the  strain, 
,,Wha  aft  amang  the  hills  had  strung 
.  A  harp,  though  rude,  yet  ’twas  his  ain  ! 
With  trembling  hand  the  pipe  he  took, 
And  deftly  he  began  to  play. 

While  ilka  glen  and  fairy  nook 
With  echoes  murmur’d  back  the  lay. 

He  sang  o*  Mary,  Scotia’s  Queen, 

Ere  woe  had  dimm’d  her  face  sae  fair; 
What  Mary’s  palace  would  hae  been, 

Had  tyrants  never  linger’d  there  ! 


f'i  ' 


TO  liOVE. 

PARAPHRASED  FROMiHORACE,  ODE  l«  .BOOK  IV. 

.  Bii  Robert  Chambers, 

Again,  enchanlr€si,jWilt  thou  try  .  , 

.To  wars  long , ceased,  my  soul  to  move  ?  ^  .  ,i 
Cease,  cease,  1  pray,- nor  think  that  1  .  . 

Again  can  e’er  be.  warm’d  to  love.  . 

W'hat  once  Ij.was  I.am  not  now,  -  >  . 

Alas!  nor  e’er  shall  be  again; 

Since  years  have  left  upon  my vbrow..-,  -  . 

Their  tracks  of  grief, ^remorse,  and  pain.. 

t  "jj  .‘Li'jMi:  •Hi  V ‘i* 

Go  to  the  youth  whof^c  eager  prayers  ,  .i  t  ? ■  . 

^  Are  hourly  breathed  before  .thy  shrine,*  yn  • 

And  leave  toils  aiisterer  caves. •*  im*  •  '•.(•  > 

'  This  cold  reluctant  heart  oLnuntk'P  .  /an 

*  '  •  *•*  •■hrrv  <  »»t{i*  tijfj  < 

’Mewoman,  lovely  as  she  seems,!  * t  >/rn;/r»  i-.H  i<: 

‘  f  J  Tempts  with  her  wonted  joysi id  vain-^liih  i 
•  ;t:  Alas  i  can  youth’s  delusive  drcams  ii)  r'Miid  ith  - 
..  t-  ; .  •  Rise  from  the  grave  of  age  again*?  i*  - 

'  -•'.I.'!:  »  »  '  ^  it'?;  -H/J*  UAM'mmN  !•» 

r  f  No  : — and  not  love  nor  wine  avaiL*d  ‘nir  *tf  * . 

'  .  '  T6‘^chain  the  swift-^cayiiig  “i  f ri  '  , 

'  As  pulses  inour  temples^flailyi  nr^ 

^  Althougii  we  wreathe  them  round' wiUi  flowers. 

.*  //;-■  1’Otii'-  tii'  ' n  '.!/*  :it  ''>•!'*  >.* 

'  And  age  comes  on— age,  loveless,  vlle^  *•  •  ‘ 

Ago,  sullen,  lonely,  cold,  severe,^  /  '!  *•  ' 

*  When  pleasure  yields  na grateful  smile,  *<:  * 

And  sorrow  no  relieving  tear.  li  H  V/  fi '  jr  < 

L'  •  _J  >:*!.. Li :  .Ji  ;!'• 

<  '  ,  'i  fiMt*!*  tmH  ;  r  •  ? 

.  ,  THE.ORPHANS.-v  VrfT'vr  {.  H  .' 

But  yesterday  their  mother’s  form,  InTunelul  array, 
Was  carried  forth  to  mingle  with' a  husband’s  moulder¬ 
ing  day  ;  *  'M  *>^*5  i/i»io<<i'i*|  ^ 

And  lone  and  friendless  are' they' howi  fi^o‘1hfants|  fair 
and  free,  '.i** ,  n.?  i,  . 

As  ever  shared  a  mother’s  khs,  or  climb'd  alfatlier’s  knee. 

.y.  j-'  'u\i  m 

Upon  the  flowery  bank  they  ^slt— beneath  Uts  verdant 
breast  *  nv  oi '»!r 

Their  parents,  sleeping  side  by  slde,v|ii-eo]d  communion 
•  rest;  .‘i  v  ,**  yi:»Tr  -  ♦a 

Yet,  all  unconscious  of  their  Ms,  < the  orphans  prattle 
there,  •“  >!'  >ra  ' 

Contented  with  the  flowers  aroiin<l— -as  innocent  and 
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The  past  hath  faded  from  their  thoui^hts,  or  half^foi'got- 
ten  lies — 

No  pictures  of  futurity  amid  their  dreams  arise  ; 

The  present  hours  are  tlfe  with  flowers^they  sigh  for 
nothing  more — 

The  world,  with  all  Its  mysteries^  they  seek  not  to 
explore. 

The  trace  of  toars,  but  lately  shed,  is  lingering  In  their 
eyes, 

But  smiles  are  following  on  their,  wakoi  like  sunshine  in 
the  skies ; 

Their  sorrow  is  forgotten^  while  their  eyelida  still  are 
wet, — 

So  lightly  is  the  seal  of  grief  on  infant  bosoms  set. 

.  And  pleasantly — ah !  pleasantly— -they  sit  in  childish 
play, 

Too  lone  and  beautiful  they  seem  in  this  cold  world  to 
stay ;  . 

Ah  !  better  far  to  wither  in  the  glory  of  their  spring. 
Than  live  to' taste  the  bitter  fruit  maturer  age  will 
bring !  J. 

Glasgow,  December  12,  1831. 

■f.— ' ■  ■  ' - L'  "..111 _ mnaf  iL  ■sE'i.i! _ 11  ^'uj _ 

LITERARY  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Part  I.  of  Findon’s  Landscapo  Illustrations  to  Mr  Murray’s 
first  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Lord 
Jlyron,  is  announced  for  irame<liatc  nppeafanoe. 

The  author  of  “  Cbartley  tho  Fatalist**  announces  “  The 
Robber.’*  *  '  ' 

The  novel,  entitled  “  Sir  Ralph  Esher,”  astory  of  tho  Court  of 
Charles  1 1.,  aniioiinred  for  immediate  publication,  is  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Hiuit.  A  selection  from  the  miscGllancoiis 

Fasays  of  the  same  author  is  in  tho  press,  to  be  entitle^l  his 
“  Lucubrations.” 

Prepurinj''  for  publication,  a  complete  Collection  of  Scottish 
Proverbs,  carefully  compiled,  arranged,  aud  collected,  by  Andrew 
Henderson ;  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  History  aud 
I’hilosophy  of  Proyerbs,  by  WiUiam  Motherwell,  Esq. 

“  Count  Robert  of  Paris”  is  already  out  of  print. 

Mr  r;alt  is  employed  on  a  “  Life  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Ix)n- 
donderry.” 

Nrw  Pr;AY><.— If  a  leading  performer  should  feel  inclined  for  a 
new  part,  be  begins  by  selecting  some  French  play,  which,  with 
a  HtUe  touching  up,  lie  thinks  might  be  adapted  to  Ids  taieots.  If 
it  is  the  molo.dramatic  line,  he  sends  for  the  painter,  and  with 
him  plans  the  chameter  and  arrangements  of  the  scenes.  If  a 
comic;  piece,  the  tpilerr  is  probably  consulted  upon  the  .construc¬ 
tion  of  sumo  new  and  extravagant  costume  in  which  to  cut  a 
figure.  ,  Thus  fiir  settled,  it  only  remains  for  tho  performer  to 
send  for  Mr  P.  or,  Mr  B„  (the  author,)  and  give  him  the  “  job”  of 
“  dishing  up  ”  a  part  of  a  given  quantity  and  quality.  Mr  P,  or 
Mr  B.,  who,  perhaps,  is  in  one  of  his  “  happiest  nioods,  **  tak(*s 
home  tho  “  stuff,”  and  forth\vith  the  c^illnafy  operation  being 
performed  according  to  the  most  eatablished  mles,  and  his  handi¬ 
work  brought  liomo  on  the  appointed  day,  the  new  comedy,  or 
tragedy,  or  farce,  or  whatever  k  may  be  caUed,  inakos  its  appear, 
ance  “  witli  entire  new  scenery,  inachincry,  dresses,  and  decora¬ 
tions.” 

MKnifo-CHiiujRciCAL  SociETW  —  At  the  aittniai  election,  on 
Wednesday  December  7th,  the  following  ofAne-bearert  were  cho¬ 
sen  President,  Dr  AbercromMe  ;  ‘Vice-Presidents,  Professor 
Turner,  Dr  Beilby,  and  Dr  Maclagah Counsellors,  Christi- 
son,  Davidiou,,Moucrieff,  Begbie,  Boggie,  Duncan,  and  Messrs 
W,  Wood,  Alexander  Watspu;  Treasurer,  Dr  Jo^  Gairdncr; 
Secretaries,  Drs  Alison  and  Gregory. 

PLi>iAH'S0GlKTY.^On  Tuetday  week,  the  election  of  the  office- 
bearers  of  the  Society  took  place,  when  the  following  gentle, 
men  were  elected  Presidents  Mr  A.'  D. -Maclagan,  W«  A. 
Stables,  aud  W.  B.  1).  D.  Turnbull.-'  Mr  John  M.  Brown  was 
elected  Mniouia  Curator  aud  Librariiui ;  and  W.  Dunbar,  M.D., 
Secretary. 

Fink  Arts. — We  have  bceu  favoured  with  a  sight  of  a  merzo- 
tlnto  plate,  at  present  in  progress  by  Hodgets,  of  John  Wood, 
Esq.  Advocate,  wliicli  bids  fair  to  be  a  very  excellent  likeness,  and 
generally  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  unwearied  attention  of  Mr 
Wood  to. the  instniction  of  the  youth  of  the  Sessional  School  of 
bklinburgh,  calls  for  such  a  lUi^k  of. esteem  and  lasting  reiucm-  | 
branceof  Ills  uncxampledpbUairthropy.— Mr  Fraser  (tho  publisher) 
will  have  much  credit  by  thie  undertaking. 

How  to  fhVBV  AT  oif«*«  Eas*.— II  is  tecotdM  of  Anthony  I 
Magliobechi,  that  his  attention  was  continually  absorbed  day  and  [ 


night  among  his  books.  An  old  cloak  served  liim  for  a  gown  in 
the  day,  and  for  bedclothes  at  night ;  he  had  one  straw  chair  for 
his  tablo,  aud  another  for  his  bed,  in  which  he  generally  remained 
fixed,  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  volumes  and  pai>ers,  until  he  wai 
overpowered  with  sleep.  With  all  this  intense  application  in 
reading,  his  knowledge  was  well  estimated  in  the  observation 
applied  to  him — that  lie  was  a  learned  man  among  booksellers 
and  a  bookseller  among  tho  learned.  David  Blondell,  a  I^rotestant 
minister  in  the  17th  century,  was  esteemed  one  of  those  who  had 
the  greatest  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history.  He  had 
a  very  singular  way  of  studying ;  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  had 
round  about  him  the  books  which  he  w’anted  for  the  work  he  wa< 
upon.  Descartes  used  to  lie  in  bed  about  sixteen  hours  every 
day,  with  tho  curtains  drawn  and  windows  shut.  He  imagined 
that  in  that  e:isy  and  undisturbed  situation  lio  had  more  Command 
over  his  mind,  than  when  it  u^as  interrupted  by  external  objects 
And  Malebranche  used  to  meditate  with  his  windows  shut,  as  the 
light  was  a  disturbance  to  him. . 

CniTCHAT  FROM  SiccAR  PoixT.— Evcry  one  who  has  read  the 
works  of  Professor  Playfair,  must  well  remember,  in  his  “  Life  of 
Dr  Hutton,”  the  account  of  his  visit  to  tho  Siccar  Pointy  in  com, 
pany  with  the  Doctor,  and  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart,  now  the  only 
surviver  of  the  distinguished  trio.  It  is  situated  between  two 
and  three  miles  eastward  of  Dunglass,  au;l  about  half  a  mile 
northward  of  the  ruins  of  »St  Helen’s  Church,  as  shown  on  Knox’s 
Map  of  the  Basin  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  rocks  of  this  high 
volcanic  precipice,  forming  a  transverse  section  with  the  line  of 
the  Lammeriiuiir  hills,  exhibit  palpable  evidence  of  a  great  con. 
vulsion  of  nature  at  some  remote  period  of  antiquity,  while  they 

I  are  considered  to  bear  testimony,  equally  manifest  and  conclu¬ 
sive,  to  the  truth  of  the  Huttoniaii  Theory  of  the  Earth.  Any 
attempt  at  description,  after  Professor  Playfair,  might  justly  be 
thought  a  work  of  iiresumptuous  supererogation ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that,  until  very  lately,  the  visit 
whicli  he  has  put  upon  imperishable  record,  was  the  only  one 
remembered,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  over  to  have  taken  place. 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  relate,  that  on  the  10th  November  last,  a 
party  of  gentlemen,  beaded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Moore  of  Oldham. 
stocks  and  tlie  Rev.  Mr  Baird  of  Cockburnspath,  both  practised 
geologists,  went  on  an  excursion  to  this  stem  promontory,  in 
order,  to  read,  in  Nature’s  own  volume,  the  history  of  her  prime- 
val  labours,  'fho  day  was  rather  unfavourable ;  it  was  hazy, 
with  rain  at  intervals,  and  tiie  sea  offered  no  temptation  for  the 
boat,  politely  ottered  by  Lieutenant  Cox  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Determined,  however,  to  persevere,  our  philosophers  proceeded 
on  their  expedition  by  the  yet  more  unpromising  way  of  land, 
urged  forward  by  their  enthusiasm  in  the  cause,  and  not  less  so 
by  a  violent  gale  of  wind,  whicli — 

—  “  blew  as  ’twad  hlawn  its  last,” 

seemingly  anxious,  above  measure,  to  assist  the  whole  party  over 
the  dizzy  steep  into  the  raging  ocean  below.  In  tins  state  of 
matters,  one  of  tho  gentlemen,  “  whilst  liaudin’  fast  his  guid 
black  beaver,”  became  seriously  alarmed,  no  encouragement 
could  induce  him  “to  come  to  the  point but  all  the  rest  sue. 
ceeded  in  safely  efl'ectiiig  the  perilous  descent.  And  liere,  at 
length,  fairly  arrived  in  front  of  the  de(‘p  cavern  and  high  over, 
hanging  precipice,  they  fully  appreciated  the  faithful  description 
of  the  learned  professor,  who  thus  concludes  his  intensely  inte. 
resting  and  eloquent  narrative : — “  The  mind  seemed  to  grow 
giddy  by  looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time;, and  while  we 
listened  with  delight  to  the  pliilosophcr,  (Dr  Hutton,)  who  was 
'  now  unfolding  to  us  the  order  and  scries  of  these  wonderful 
events,  we  became  sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may  some¬ 
times  go  than  imagination  can  venture  to  follow.  As  for  tlierest, 
Ave  were  truly  fortunate  in  the  course  we  had  jiursued  in  this  ex- 
cursion ;  a  great  number  of  other  curious  and  important  facts 
preseuted  themselves;  and  w-e  returned,  having  collected  in  one  day 
more  ample  materials  for  future  spccnlatioti,  than  have  sometinicg 
resulted  from  years  of  diligent  and  laborious  r(‘seQrch.”-^F?ffy- 
fair\s-  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  7S  to  81.  Such,  likewise,  Avere  the  feel, 
ings  of  the  heroic  adA'eiiturers  on  the  present  occasion.  The  only 
uneasiness  they  felt  Avas  on  the  score  of  their  companion, 
little  faith,”  Avhp  had'retraccd  his  steps,  preferring  to  woo  Dame 
Nature  in  her  calmer  moods.  Nor  Avas  he  Avithoiit  his  wonderful 
tale  to  toll.  Wending  his  solitary  AA’ay  by  the  nigged  beach  vrest- 
\  Avard,  and  at  the  point  first  in  sight  of  the  Cove  harbour,  he  lighted 
upon  a  beautiful  “  spreckled”  stone  of  high  polish,  bearing  exact 
resemblance,  in  every  respect,  to  Si  helmet  of  gigantic  proportion'. 
This  discoviTy  he  intimated  to  the  proper  quarter.  To  conclude 
a  much  longer  yarn  than  aa'OS  at  first  intended,  but  AA’hich  cannot 
properly  be  curtailed ;  our  party  returned,  a  precious  band  of 
starving  geologists,  to  LaAvfield,  Avliere,  at  the  liospitable  board 
of  Mr  P.  Hume,  hoAvever  much  they  might  differ  in  opinion  re¬ 
specting  terrestrial  theories,  they  all  agreed  that  they  had  per. 
formed  a  vei^  uncommon  feat,  Avell  meriting  registration  in  the 
Edinburgh  Literary  Jburnal ;  as  also,  that  they  ha4  no'Y,  after 
their  liazardoius  enterprise,  landed  at  the  ^^skhrrp^nV*  at  last  I 


